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Technical Men Meet at Portland Ore. 


Pacific Coast Section of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry Discusses 
Corrosion and Other Important Problems at Its Meeting at the Multnomah Hotel—Ralph 
B. Hansen of the Pulp Division of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Presides at the 
Various Sessions—W. N. Kelly and I. H. Andrews Give Important Talks 


Corrosion—causes and remedies—was one of the main 
problems confronting the spring meeting of the Pacific 
Section of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, held at Portland, Ore., May 7 and 8. Dis- 
cussions on the value and possibilities in corrosion resisting 
metals, were featured both in the papers read before the 
assembly, and in the informal open forum. 

Ralph B. Hansen of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Longview Washington, presided at the sessions 
which were held at the Multnomah Hotel. Ray Smythe 
of Portland was general convention chairman. 

Friday Morning Session 

Addresses at the Friday morning session consisted prin- 
cipally of papers on Economic problems of the industry. 
City Commissioner, Earl Riley, gave the welcoming ad- 
dress; and Ben T. Larrabee, member of the Executive 
Committee of ‘[TAPPI spoke on “Convention Etiquette and 
the Goal of TAPPI.” Papers included “Kraft Mill Prob- 
lems” by R. S. Wertheimer, Resident Manager, Longview 
Fibre Company; “Pulp Wood and Woodroom Operation 
in Pacific Coast Mills” by E. A. Weber, Sulphite Superin- 
tendent at the Oregon Pulp and Paper Company; “Im- 
porting and Exporting Problems,” Ralph H. Shaffer, 
President, Shaffer Box Company; “The Importance of 
Technical Control in the Groundwood Plant,” R. J. Schadt, 
Technical Superintendent, Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany; and “Suction Presses and Extractor Rolls,” by J. J. 
Farrell, Sales Engineer, Downingtown Manufacturing 
Company. 

Sino-Japanese Controversy 

Following the morning meetings, luncheon was served 
at the Tea Gardens, during which time convention mem- 
bers heard Dr. George Kim speak on the “Sino-Japanese 
Controversy.” 

The afternoon was spent in visiting the Griffith Rubber 
Mills, and the A/orning Oregonian newspaper plant. From 
2 o'clock until 5:30, a golf tournament was in progress 
at the Lake Oswego Country Club. 

At the informal banquet in the evening for both men 
and women, music and entertainment were provided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Ossian Anderson of the Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Company; Quincy Scott, car- 


toonist on the Morning Oregonian and Felix Pagen- 
stecher, president of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Com- 
any. 

— Saturday Morning Session 

The Saturday session of TAPPI dealt with the more 
technical side of the industry. Dr. Kenneth A. Kobe of 
the University of Washington, described and illustrated 
the process of “Concentration of Waste Sulphite Liquor 
by Submerged Combustion,” which is being worked out 
and tested at the University. The process eliminates scale 
forming difficulties, and reduces corrosion to a minimum 
because of the small surface used, according to Dr. Kobe. 
“Trend in Modern Power Plants,’ by Thomas N. Parks, 
of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., covered the reducing 
of corrosion in boiler tubes. Mr. Parks stated that one 
of the most successful innovations in the Hawley factory 
was the cutting of peep holes in the back and side walls 
of the boiler so that the fireman could watch conditions, 
and adjust the air accordingly. 

W. N. Kelly, asst. supt. of the Pulp Division of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. addressed the group on 
“Process Improvements & Controls in Sulphite Cooking 
Practice.” He compared and described the four types 
of chrome-nickel steels used in sheets, tubes, rods and 
castings, and evaluated them according to the kind of mill 
and location. 

“Corrosion in a Pacific Coast Groundwood Mill Sys- 
tem” by I. H. Andrews, Chief Chemist of the Powell 
River Co. Ltd., described changes in equipment and 
methods since pre-war times in groundwood mills, and ef- 
fect of corrosion on old and new types of apparatus. 

“New Uses for Cellulose,” was the address given by 
W. L. Beuschlein, Professor at the University of Wash- 
ington. These included covering of fruits and vegetables, 
electric deposition for screens, synthetic wool, a form of 
straw, cork substitutes, and benzil cellulose which is not 
affected by ozone and therefore may be used for insula- 
tion. 

An informal talk, “A Printer Tells the Paper Manu- 
facturer,” was given by Ralph H. Mort, Metropolitan 
Printing Co., of Portland. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Outlook for Paper Brighter In Philadelphia 


Book Papers and Better Grades of Writing Papers Moving Into Consumption In Fairly Satis. 
factory Volume—Coarse Paper Market More Active, With Demand for Summer Special- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 16, 1932—With a brighter 
outlook in the seasonal demand of the weekend the Phila- 
delphia paper trade looks forward to improvement. The 
wrapping paper division was the most active of the local 
group, as the seasonally active paper goods moved in 
larger volume. These seasonal lines, such as cups, soda 
fountain supplies, ice cream, napkins, towels and allied 
sanitary goods with grease-proof and parchment papers, 
all moved in freer shipments. 

Fine papers continued spotty, with the exception of 
the better grades of writing paper, which moved in fairly 
good volume. Book papers moved more freely in whole- 
sale lots. Bags, containers, corrugated products and boxes 
showed a trend of seasonal buying but the converted prod- 
ucts were not as active as in normal times. Bags, how- 
ever, are in better position than in many years and prices 
are firm despite the several advances which have been 
made ever since the trade united to stabilize the market 
and bring it out of the rut of price cutting in which the 
local bag industry had been drifting. 

Association Launches Ad Campaign 


Tying in with the Typothetae and allied industries, the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association brought out its 
first piece of direct mail literature through the mailing 
during the past week of 9,000 pieces of convincing argu- 
ment sent direct to consumers of advertising, printing and 
paper. The announcement of the first of the series to 
be sent by direct mail in the advertising campaign of the 
united graphic arts industries was made at the meeting 
of the association held at Dufours Restaurant on Wed- 
nesday, when both wrapping and fine paper distributors 
met in monthly session, which has been the rule of the 
current year instead of the former bi-monthly meetings 
of the individual divisions. There will be sent monthly 
other ad matter along similar lines for the purpose of 
creating broader advertising and more confidence in the 
printed word and directly influencing consumption of 
printing and paper. Another matter that occupied the at- 
tention of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association in 
its meeting was that of the excellent results obtained 
through the Credit-Interchange, which began functioning 
in the early weeks of the year. There was unanimous ap- 
proval of the work carried on by the Credit-Interchange 
system, which links the Typothetae and the Paper Trade 
Association in the work of credit interchange. 

At the June meeting of the Philadelphia Paper Trade 
Association the guest speaker of the local organization 
will be Chester A. Spaulding, assistapt secretary of the 
National Paper Trade Association, in charge of the wrap- 
ping paper divisions. This meeting will be specially open 
to all the wrapping paper distributors, and will be devoted 
to constructive talks on trade welfare, and reconstruction 
from the depression, with a review of prospects for the 
future, and the work of the National association towards 
building for sounder trade practices and measures, and 
its achievements in this line in the past. The meeting will 
be held at a date to be announced later. 


Paper Salesmen to Join Jobbers Association 
Admittance of paper salesmen linked with the jobbing 


ties Expanding—Paper Bag Quotations Continue Steady 


branch of the local industry to membership in the recently 
organized Philadelphia Paper Jobbers’ Association, was 
taken up by the members of that group at the meeting 
held at the Elks Club on Thursday evening. With sixty 
members of firms already enrolled in the Philadelphia 
Jobbers’ Association and their sales staffs, present at the 
session, it was the largest attendance ever since its or- 
ganization three months ago. The resolution introduced 
at the meeting to permit the joining of the salesmen was 
unanimously approved and those present among the sales 
staff were immediately admitted. The thought, expressed 
by President Nathan D. Isen, in introducing the resolu- 
tion, was that by uniting the salesmen in the work of the 
Jobbers’ Association there was developed a spirit of fel- 
lowship and co-operation in the trade and its ranks that 
would rebound to better understanding among employer 
and employee in the constructive measures which are to be 
part of the program of the organization in building for 
sound business. President Isen stressed the importance 
of permitting the sales staff to share in work of the asso- 
ciation and the need of their knowledge of the construc- 
tive measures to be adopted that they might co-operate in 
fulfillment of such measures as the jobbers might intro- 
duce to accomplish such ends. 
Board of Directors Appointed 


The following were elected directors of the Philadel- 
phia Paper Jobbers’ Association at the meeting on Thurs- 
day—Frank Dubin, Dubin Paper Company; Julius Witte, 
Witte Paper Warehouse; Ben Kessler, Jacob Zacher, At- 
las Paper Company; and Myer Goldman. The officers 
who were tentatively elected at the organization meeting 
in March were elected to serve for the coming year as 
follows—President, Nathan D. Isen, Enterprise Paper 
Company; vice-president, Elwood Basler, E. J. Basler 
Company ; treasurer, Charles Resnick, L. Resnick & Sons; 
and secretary, Lewis Gerber, Enterprise Paper Company. 
Owing to the absence of Charles Resnick, who made a 
survey of the New York and Boston Paper Jobbers’ In- 
stitutes, on a vacation at Lakewood, N. J., the survey of 
work of those bodies was postponed until another session. 
Benjamin Wecht, attorney for the association took up the 
Charter and By-Laws as he had compiled them for the 
organization, and these were adopted and application for 
charter will be made under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
The By-Laws Committee reporting on the framing were 
Ben Roseman, Federal Paper Company; Myer Goldman 
and Ben Kessler. At the meeting there was introduced 
a series of blackboard demonstrations on cost finding on 
paper bags and the Green Band products of the Con- 
tinental Paper and Bag Cornoration, with practical out- 
line by competent experts on the cost of conducting profit- 
able business in these lines. With the addition of the 
salesmen to the membership, the personnel of the Phila- 
delphia Paper Jobbers’ Association was doubled. 

Oscar Schell Joins Garett-Buchanan Co. 

With the return of Oscar Schell to the staff of the 
Garrett-Buchanan Company after an absence of twenty 
vears or more, the local paper concern adds to its per- 
sonnel one of the best known and leading salesmen in the 
Quaker City paper industry. A quarter century ago Mr. 
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Schell was employed by the Garrett-Buchanan Company as 
wrapping paper salesman and left that firm twenty years 
ago to represent other well known paper houses. In re- 
cent years he has been connected with Wilkinson Bros., 
New York and Philadelphia. He will cover Philadelphia 
and largely outside up-state territory for the Garrett- 
Buchanan Company. 


Half-Century Tribute to Downingtown 


Tribute to the Downingtown Manufacturing Company 
on attainment of its half century milestone of business 
was paid by the Downingtown News in its anniversary is- 
sue of the past month. In summarizing the business his- 
tory the News says that this concern was one of the pioneer 
industries of that community, originating in 1881 when 
the late Guyon Miller, with his father-in-law, A. P. Tut- 
ton, formed the Company. Mr. Tutton was president of 
the company until his death in 1909 when Guyon Miller 
became its president. Prior to the formation of the 
Downingtown Manufacturing Company, Mr. Miller was 
associated with Frank P. Miller, his brother, in a machine 
shop in 1880 and after the withdrawal of the latter two 
years later from the machine business to enter the paper 
manufacturing industry as head of the Frank P. Miller 
Paper Company, of Downingtown, now the Downingtown 
Paper Company. He became associated with the present 
paper manufacturing machine concern, then in its infancy, 
and helped to develop it into the extensive business which 
itis today. The company now operates four large units, 
the erecting shop, foundry, machine shop and wood work- 
ing shop, all being connected and forming one large unit 
of plants, for making machinery for paper and pulp mills, 
and allied converting plants, valued at about one million 
dollars annually, and sold throughout the United States 
and Canada and foreign countries. There are normally 
two hundred employees on the payroll. Officers besides 
the late president, Guyon Miller, are Vice-President and 
General Manager A. H. Standley; Second Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager Charles L. Ellis, Secretary and 
Treasurer Ellis Y. Brown, and Assistant Sales Manager 
Jacob Edge. Directors of the company are the four of- 
ficers, Thomas W. Downing and Miss Isabel Tutting. 


Cellophane Unit Now Producing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTREAL, Que., May 16, 1932—The new million dol- 
lar plant erected by Canadian Industries, Ltd., at Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Que., for the manufacture of Cellophane 
has started production. 

Construction commenced last October and over 450 
men have been employed in the work. First shipments 
of the finished product were made recently. All the 
most modern improvements that have been developed in 
the manufacture of cellophane since its introduction have 
been embodied to insure a Canadian made product of the 
highest quality. The permanent staff of workers and 
supervisors at Shawinigan Falls was specially trained be- 
forehand and the plant was producing Cellophane of a 
quality that passed rigid inspection, three days after the 
process of manufacture started. 

Cellophane, as manufactured at Shawinigan Falls, is 
truly a product “Made in Canada” from Canadian mate- 
rials, since the most important chemicals required in its 
production are products of other divisions of Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., and sulphite pulp—the basic raw material 
—is also a Canadian product. 

This new plant will supply entirely the constantly in- 
creasing demand for Cellophane in Canada. 
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Boston Paper Market More Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., May 16, 1932—Conditions in the paper 
industry here have improved to a certain extent since 
May 1. Some are inclined to believe that the position of 
the paper jobbers is, perhaps, better than that of whole- 
salers in other industries. While more interest is shown 
in paper, the price situation is somewhat unsettled. Pre- 
parations for direct mail advertising campaigns in various 
industries, sometimes to exploit a special new product to 
create a demand, are bringing about sales. The call for 
fancy box coverings has increased slightly. Wrapping 
paper is moving in moderate amounts, but in somewhat 
larger volume than previously. Seasonal specialties con- 
tinue fairly active. The market for box board is fair, 
with box board specialties in satisfactory call, according 
to reports. 

Paper stock conditions were rather unusual during the 
last week. One of the large consumers was out of the 
market all the week in respect to mixed papers and folded 
news. Another large consumer has been buying very 
sparingly, in such quantities only as to relieve congestion 
of its regular packers. Roofing rags, which up to last 
week found a ready market, are being held up by the 
mills, but the hope is expressed that this is just a tem- 
porary measure to prevent congestion at the mills. New 
rags are being bought sparingly, if at all, in Holyoke. 
It is understood that most mills have a supply sufficient 
to meet their needs for several months. In old papers 
no material changes in value have taken place. Several 
revisions have been made in bagging, new and old domestic 
rags and foreign rags, nearly all downward. 


News Print Production for April 


Production of news print in Canada during April 1932 
amounted to 176,660 tons and shipments to 186,443 tons 
according to the News Print Service Bureau. The excess 
of shipments over production was chiefly due to the move- 
ment by water of stocks accumulated before the opening 
of navigation. Production in the United States was 91,- 
235 tons and shipments 94,296 tons, making a total United 
States and Canadian news print production of 267,895 
tons and shipments of 280,739 tons. During April, 22,- 
349 tons of news print were made in Newfoundland and 
890 tons in Mexico, so that the total North American pro- 
duction for the month amounted to 291,134 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 80,846 tons less in the first 
four months of 1932 than in the first four months of 1931, 
which was a decrease of 11 per cent. The output in the 
United States was 21,003 tons or 5 per cent less than for 
the first four months of 1931, in Newfoundland 6,975 
tons or 7 per cent less, and in Mexico 922 tons less, mak- 
ing a North American decrease of 109,746 tons or 9 
per cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills totalled 
53,904 tons at the end of April and at United States mills 
35,417 tons, giving a combined total of 89,321 tons com- 
pared with 102,165 tons on March 31. 


Earle H. Reynolds Director of Mead Corp. 


Under the caption “Mead Corp. Reelects Officers,” it 
was stated in the issue of the PAper TRADE JouRNAL of 
May 5 that Edward H. Reynolds, head of Reynolds & 
Reynolds, was elected one of the directors of the Mead 
Corporation. The Mr. Reynolds who is a member of the 
Board, is Earle H. Reynolds, president of the Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 
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Chicago Paper Market Is “Marking Time’ 


Demand for Various Standard Grades of Paper Continues Quiet, In Most Instances — Fine 
Paper Section Listless, With Definite Signs of Improvement Wanting—Coarse Paper Divi- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 14, 1932—The Chicago paper mar- 
ket seems to have assumed something akin to a “status 
quo” during the past few days. Little activity is reported 
and specific statements on each market bear about the 
same type of comment as one week ago. The kraft and 
bag market is holding firm and kraft manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, convertors, and jobbers here are taking a par- 
donable pride in this firmness, although the basis is estab- 
lished at a far lower level than at which a decent profit can 
be expected. Indications are that, even though retail de- 
mands for krafts and bags are slow, the entire coarse paper 
market is now in about as good a position as any other 
market to quickly feel the improvements of better business 
—and better business sentiment. 

The sulphite bond market continues, according to re- 
ports, at its rock bottom. Writing papers are avoiding any 
sympathetic reaction, say representatives here, although 
there is a natural uncertainty that is hurting demand and 
immediate future prospects. Ground woods and news 
prints are dull and, with big Spring advertising campaigns 
failing to materialize, there is no expectation of any great 
“to do” here until perhaps Fall. The board market is un- 
changed, while books and covers are sluggishly going 
along, say reports, with little signs of worthwhile improve- 
ment noted. The paper stock market is said to be weak 
and the dealers specializing in waste papers are said to be 
having a hard time of it. 


Paperboard Convention Program 


The May meetings of the Paperboard Industries’ Asso- 
ciation are taking place on May 17, 18 and 19 at the French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. Meetings of 
the standing committees and of the executive committee 
are being held at the French Lick Springs Hotel on Tues- 
day, May 17. The group meetings are slated for Wednes- 
day, May 18, the Folding Box Group convening in the 
morning, with Chairman J. L. Borchard presiding; and 
the Container Group beginning its sessions an hour later 
with Vice-President M. M. Madson guiding the discussion. 
Immediately following the Container session, the Container 
Group Sales Executives’ Conference, grown to be quite a 
part of each association meeting, is to be held, with J. M. 
Arndt, chairman, presiding. The Paperboard Group, 
with Vice-President F. C. Ash presiding, is meeting in the 
afternoon. A golf tournament beginning at 3:15 p.m. is 
scheduled as a welcome part of the entertainment program. 
A general meeting of all three groups, presided over by 
President Henry D. Schmidt, takes care of the entire 
morning of Thursday, May 19. 


C. A. Spaulding Addresses Paper Merchants 


C. A. Spaulding, assistant secretary of the National 
Paper Trade Association, was the guest speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Paper Association held in Chicago on 
the evening of May 10. Mr. Spaulding discussed the func- 
tions of the National Paper Trade Association and pointed 
out the national program of that organization. He was 
present to invite the Chicago coarse paper group to unite, 
as a body, with the association and, acccording to reports, 


sion In Most Satisfactory Position, With Prices Well Maintained 


such a step has been recommended to the membership by 
directors of the Chicago Paper Association. The meeting 
also provided the vehicle for bringing up a round table dis- 
cussion on unreasonable competitive methods among  job- 
bers, reports indicating that a number of non-member com- 
panies had been selling at cost or less and padding weights, 
These companies, the report stated, had been checked up 
and warned without effect and their practices finally 
brought to the attention of the City Sealer where preven- 
tative action is said to have been taken. The association is 
bending every effort to bring competitive methods in the 
Chicago district on the highest plane possible and courage- 
ous action in regard to present competitive conditions is 
said to have made a very favorable impression not only 
upon members of the group itself but upon other organiza- 
tions in Chicago. 
Paper Salesmen to Resume Discussions 

Bert. Fisher, representative of the Bergstrom Paper 
Company in this territory, re-opens the weekly discus- 
sions of members of the Middle West Division, Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry, on the products of 
their companies, on Monday, May 16. The meeting will 
be held at the Hamilton Club at noon. Mr, Fisher will 
discuss the organization of his mill, its advertising and 
business policies and will describe the products made. The 
Bergstrom Paper Company are manufacturers of high 
grade book papers. The salesmen will also enjoy their 
usual round table discussion and report on business condi- 
tions. At the same time they will be carefully laying 
plans for the opening gun of the monthly golf tournament 
series which will be fired, according to Courtney Reeves, 
chairman, at the Wilmette Golf Club on Friday, May 20. 
An attractive rate of $6.50 carries the golf-hungry paper 
salesman through all the holes of golf he can stand, lunch- 
eon and dinner. Prizes will be up for afternoon competi- 
tion. 

News of the Trade 


The economy and usefulness of Ticonderoga Text, 
manufactured by the Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, and distributed in Chicago by the Messinger Paper 
Company, is being presented to Chicago buyers in an at- 
tractive way. Details are given concerning both the Laid 
and Wove, stocked in White and India and in colors tan, 
fawn, gray, blue, yellow and green. 

The Chicago paper trade, especially that group closely 
related to the activities of the newspapers, has an inter- 
ested eye on the regular meeting of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, to be held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
May 17 and 18. Advertising rates, circulation, relation 
of agriculture to newspapers, and the relation of radio to 
the newspaper are some of the subjects to be discussed. 

A jury of eleven to select winners for the third annual 
exhibit of outdoor advertising art sponsored by the Chi- 
cago. Advertising Council, has been appointed. The ex- 
hibit is to open on October 6 and continue until October 
20 according to B. L. Robbins, chairman of the Council’s 
outdoor advertising department. Trophies will be awarded 
for the best 24-sheet poster or painted bulletin board de- 
signs and for the best 3-sheet poster. 
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Heavy-duty tuber with universal cross pasters 


mirH & WINCHESTER paper-bag machines, 

before shipment, are completely assembled 
and tested at the factory. The customer is 
invited to see the machine operate on every 
grade of paper it will use—see it meet every 
requirement 100%. 

Accepted . . . shipped to its destination... 
installed . . . it goes into production quickly 
without fuss or trouble. 

Bulletin 1032 is just off the press. It con- 
tains the latest available facts on modern 
paper-bag machinery: tubers, bottomers, con- 


veyors, special machines, complete units. Fill 
in the attached coupon. It will bring you a 
copy free. 


The SMITH & WINCHESTER MFG. CO. 
South Windham, Connecticut 


Send, without obligation, your bulletin covering the latest facts 
on paper-bag machinery. 


Name 
Firm... 
Street 


City. 


PIONEERS IN PAPER-BAG MACHINERY SINCE 1899 


™ SMITH & WINCHESTER 


=. @ 


PLANT AND OFFICES A fF 


~ SSE : 


Manufacturing piu. 


Company 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 


TERT NETTIE 
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Combined Locks Sulphite Mill Closed Down 


Officials Indicate Impossibility of Continuing Operations in Face of Ruinous Competition — 
Claim Swedish Concerns Are Shipping Pulp to Great Lakes At Less Than Cost of Manu- 


facture In Wisconsin—Hope for Emergency Import Duty 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


App._eton, Wis., May 16, 1932—Dumping of foreign 
pulp in this country is cited as the reason for the closing 
down of the Combined Locks Paper Company’s sulphite 
mill, a 50-ton plant at Combined Locks, Wis., about a 
week ago. Forty-five men were thrown out of work as 
a result. : 

It was indicated by officials of the company that it 
would be impossible to continue oneration of the mill in 
the face of ruinous competition of Swedish concerns ship- 
ping pulp to docks along the Great Lakes at less than the 
cost of manufacture here. The depreciated foreign cur- 
rency and low wages have placed American mills at a 
disadvantage, it was pointed out. The company expected 
to be able to continue operation if the Hawley-Beattie 
bill in Congress was acted upon favorably, placing an em- 
ergency import duty on pulp equal to the currency dif- 
ferential. When it became evident that no immediate re- 
lief was forthcoming, the company used up its present 
wood supply and then ceased operations in the sulphite 
division. 

This situation has spurred activity on the part of the 
American Legion at Appleton, Wis., to bring pressure to 
bear in favor of passage of remedial legislation. The vil- 
lage board of Combined Locks, where the affected em- 
ployees reside, adopted a resolution calling on the con- 
gressman of its district and the Wisconsin senators to en- 
act a law fixing a duty sufficient to remove the present 
disadvantages. 


Attempt Made to Unionize Paper Mills 


Attempts to unionize the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany’s mills at Nekoosa and Port Edwards, Wis., were 
met promptly with a declaration by John E. Alexander, 
general manager, that “our policy has been, is, and will 
be, an open shop.” Hand bills were placed in the clock 
houses and in mail boxes at homes of mill workers during 
the night urging all employees to join the paper makers’ 
unions. They contained the statement, “You owe it to 
your family to give them decent living conditions,” and 
“Join the union and stop this cutting of wages and there 
will be no next cut.” The hand bills were signed by the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. The men were directed to apply to the secre- 
tary of the central body at Wisconsin Rapids. The union 
officials at Wisconsin Rapids disclaimed all knowledge of 
the circulation of the hand bills and assert they had noth- 
ing to do with the move. 

Notices were posted by Mr. Alexander explaining that 
the company was doing its best to provide steady work 
and that a disturbance now might mean the closing down 
of the mills. “We leave it to your best judgment,” says 
the company’s notice, “to think hard whether you are get- 
ting decent living conditions in these communities.” The 
company reduced wages last Fall and again the first of 
the year and made some adjustments May 1. It was be- 
lieved the workers understood the situation and were 
willing to co-operate to keep operations steady under pres- 
ent conditions. An attempt was made to unionize the 


mills in 1919, but after a strike and some trouble, the 
labor organizations gave up and there have been no labor 
disputes since. 

Extensive Forestry Program 


With approximately 10,000,000 acres of land in Wis- 
consin in some stage of tax delinquency, the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission will bend its efforts towards an 
extensive forestry program, according to Paul D. Kelleter, 
director of the conservation department. Funds not 
equalled in amount before will be available, he says, for a 
program of forest protection, establishment of public for- 
ests, the co-operative development and management of pri- 
vate and county forests, and for planting and education. 
Most of the tax delinquent lands remain under ownership 
of counties and will be developed in many cases by them. 

The timber supply situation on the vast Menominee In- 
dian Reservation is favorable. The tracts are being man- 
aged on sound forestry principles which should make the 
timber supply available a thousand years from now, ac- 
cording to a statement of Roy Nash, field representative 
of the commissioner of Indian affairs at Washington, a 
son of Thomas E. Nash, builder of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company mill. Mr. Nash is making a study of 
Indian reservations in Wisconsin. : 


New Thilmany Plant Nearly Ready 


Most of the exterior work on the new bag mill of the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., 
has been completed. Concrete is now being poured for 
the floors. The building will soon be in readiness to re- 
ceive the bag machinery, which is to be moved from the 
Thilmany bag division at Waukegan, Ill. Efforts are be- 
ing made to complete the plant by June 1 so operations 
can be started. 

Water Conditions Favorable 


Low water conditions which have been a serious problem 
to paper mills of the Fox River Valley during the last 
two seasons will not be as acute this year. Fall rains, 
liberal snowfall and heavy rains this spring have raised 
the level of Lake Winnebago, the reservoir for the Fox 
River, appreciably. The level at the control dam at 
Menasha, Wis., is nine inches above the crest, and at 
Oshkosh, Wis., the gauge shows 135¢ inches. The max- 
imum level now permitted is 21% inches. 


Charles D. Bingham Will Filed 
[FROM CUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WatertTowN, N. Y., May 14, 1932.—The will of the 
late Charles D, Bingham, for many years treasurer of the 
Bagley & Sewall Company, was filed for probate this 
week before Judge Fred A. Grant showing the personal 
property and realty to be valued in excess of $5,000 each. 
It is believed, however, that the actual value of the estate 
is many times that amount. The will was executed in 
1924 and under its terms his wife is the sole beneficiary 
after all debts are met. Attorney F. M. Boyer and C, A. 
Dunham were among those that witnessed the signing of 
the document. 
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Ontario Paper Manufacturers Well Employed 


Demand for Book, Ledger and Bond Papers Fairly Brisk, With Some Mills Operating Close to 
Capacity—Toronto Paper Merchants Experience Better Demand Than Anticipated, Al- 
: though Bulk of Business Consists of Small Orders 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, June 16, 1932—While the wholesale paper 
business in Ontario continues more or less spotty there 
is little disposition to complain of the volume of sales. 
In fact most wholesalers say that business is just a little 
better ‘than was anticipated at this season of the year, 
although it is conceded that individual sales are still of 
the small order variety and the printing trade is buying 
lightly. But orders in the bulk are of a satisfactory 
character. and the month of May promises to register 
some improvement. Most of the paper merchants report 
a gradual improvement in sales during April and May 
in the line of. fine papers but coarse papers have shown 
iittle or no,improvement. The market for wrappings and 
paper bags is still dull and sales are light. 

For the most part the paper mills are well employed 
and tonnages are gradually being improved. There is a 
good demand for book, bond and ledgers, with some of 
the mills running close to capacity and others around the 
75 percent mark. The market in a number of paper 
lines in the Canadian West is beginning to show definite 
signs of improvement and the fact that the crop ‘1iuation 
throughout the western provinces is distinctly favorable 
is helping to loosen up business in that quarter. A num- 
ber of Ontario mill representatives have recently returned 
from the west with optimistic reports and some good 
orders. With return of prosperity to the western farmer 
would come good business to central and eastern paper 
mills-and there appears to be good ground for the belief 
that the west is about to stage a come-back. 

The head of one paper manufacturing firm in Ontario 
told the Paper TraDE JouRNAL that the month of April 
was the best they had experienced since they had been 
in business. This was in the line of tag, manilas, blotting 
and Bristols. The turnover in these lines had been so 
satisfactory, he said, that his company was inclined to 
consider it a definite turn for the better. “If business 
keeps up as. well as it has for the past couple of months,” 
he said, “we would feel justified in considering resump- 
tion of dividend payments to our preferred stockholders.” 


Smaller Cut Asked by Workers 


The unions interested in the proposed wage reductions 
at the Sault Ste. Marie mill of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company are fairly well satisfied with the negotia- 
tions between the company and the men so far as they 
have gone, Fred Wyatt, president of the Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers, said this week. The proposed cut is ten per 
cent. Following the wage conference, which concluded at 
the mill a few days ago and was adjourned to meet in 
Toronto at the end of the month, the pulp and sulphite 
workers held a meeting when the wage reduction was 
again discussed. The paper makers will hold a meeting 
for the same purpose. “We still think that the ten per 
cent wage reduction asked by the company could be modi- 
fied somewhat, as we took a five per cent wage cut shortly 
after the mill resumed last year,” said Mr. Wyatt. “With 
lost time, and the wage cut, the men have lost approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of their earnings. The men accepted 
a six-hour day so that more of them could be employed. 
For these reasons we contend that a reduction smaller 


than ten per cent would be sufficient. We are hopeful 
that a satisfactory adjustment of the matter will be reached 
at the conference to be resumed in Toronto at the end 
of May.” Delegates of the men from the various mills 
of the company numbered thirty-five. 

Paper Company Has Business Gain 


Receivers for the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Com- 
pany now have contracts for more news print tonnage 
than when the company went into receivership, although 
the prevailing market price is low er, the Bondholders’ Pro- 
tective Association reports. “More news print is. being 
produced at the company’s mills than a year ago,’ ’ they 
state, “as less tonnage is being allocated under a temporary 
agreement to the Great Lakes Paper Company, Ltd., an 
affiliated company. The receivers have recently reopened 
the kraft mill at International Falls, Minnesota, which 
has been closed for more than ten months, and are adding 
some paper specialties to the line of products. Due to 
adverse business conditions, activities of certain depart- 
ments have been greatly curtailed, particularly those iden- 
tified with the building business and the treating of poles 
and ties, although certain new products are being devel- 
oped.- “In view of present conditions affecting the news 
print industry and general business, the committee feels 
that it is questionable whether it would be practicable to 
attempt at this time to reorganize the company.” 


Hydro May Help Finance Project 


Negotiations have been under way between the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company and the Ontario Government 
in connection with financing for completion of the power 
development at Abitibi Canyon by Ontario Power Ser- 
vice Corporation, according to Premier Henry. “There 
has been no finality to the discussions that have taken 
place,” stated the Premier. Premier Henry explained 
that the question of financing the undertaking to comple- 
tion had come up, because of the difficulty of doing public 
financing at the present time by any corporation, and be- 
cause of the importance of having the development com- 
pleted by the scheduled date. 


Pulpwood Problem Under Discussion 


The Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce by resolution 
a few days ago expressed the opinion regarding the pro- 
posed raising of the embargo on pulpwood from Crown 
lands as it affected the townships of Purdom, Ledger and 
300th, on the Nipigon River, that it was a matter for the 
Ontario Government to deal with. The Hon. William 
Finlayson, Ontario Minister of Lands and Forests, has 
been in the district about a week and asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion on the proposal, which, he said, would 
result in employment for about 2,500 men. Considerable 
controversy developed over the matter and the Chamber 
of Commerce took the position that the Minister himself 
was best qualified to make a final decision. 


Printers Visit Coated Paper Mill 


Over one hundred members of the Toronto Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, together with a number of 
paper dealers in Toronto, were guests of the Coated 
Paper Division of the Alliance Paper Company, Ltd., at 
Georgetown, Ont., on May 11. 
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- "THERE’S A 


YEAR 


JORDAN DRIVE 


THAT NEEDS 


THIS THOR 


@. MAYBE it’s one of your beaters, a 


chipper, or a pump or cone-pulley — 

Whatever the fast, severe duty may be that requires new 
belting now, or is in the habit of chewing up belts too 
rapidly — 

Goodyear THOR Belt, seamless*, is built to make a record 
for better service, longer life, and lower belt cost on that 
job. Note THOR’S special construction: 

No center seam to open under flexing strains 

Edges envelope-protected against fray 

Body of heavy silver duck, strong at the fasteners, and 
cushioned and buttressed in toughest Goodyear Rubber. 

THOR Belt, seamless*, is accurately specified to your par- 
ticular mill and drive conditions by the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. So are other Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods for paper mill service —like Goodyear Soft-Nozzle 
Sanitary Hose. And also — 

Goodyear’s latest tested development for the 
paper industry: GOODYEAR RUBBER ROLLERS 
FOR PAPER MILL USE. 

The G.T.M. may be able to save you money. on 
belts, hose, and rubber rollers. Get in touch with 
him through Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California, or your nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites 
you to hear the Revelers 
Quartet, Goodyear Concert- 
Dance Orchestra anda feature 
guest artist every Wednesday 
night, over N. B. C. Red Net- 
work, WEAF and Associated 
Stations 


*Goodyear THOR Belt- 
ing, seamless, is made in 
widths up to and includ- 
ing 16"—THOR quality 
of special construction is 
available for larger sizes 
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9:30 A.M. 


The following is the tentative program for the Thirteenth 
Annual Convention of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, June 2, 3 and 4 at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TuHurspDay, JUNE 2 


Convention called to order, opening exercises 
and business. 


11:00 A.M. “Micarta in the Paper Mill Field’ Stephen 
A. Staege, Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

11:30 A.M. “The Downingtown Extractor for Cylinder 
Machines” C. H. R. Johnson, Downing- 
town Manufacturing Company. 

12:45 P.M. Joint Luncheon with Entertainment. 

2:15 P.M. Thomas J. Burke, Director Cost Section, 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

2:45 P.M. “Relation Between the Technical Depart- 
ment and the Operating Department” Dr. 
W. H. Charch, Associate Chemical Director, 
Du Pont Cellophane Company. 

3:15 P.M. “Depreciation and Obsolescence in Pulp and 
Paper Mills” Joseph H. Wallace, the Black- 
Clawson Company. 

3:45 P.M. Inspection of Exposition. 

6:00 P.M. Band Concert—Carborundum Band, Colum- 
bia Network Feature, to be broadcast on 
WKBW, Buffalo. 

7:30 P.M. Group Dinners and Meetings: 


Boarp Group—Lee Wilson, Chairman. 

“New Vat”, J. K. Hamm, Shartle Brothers 
Machine Company. 

“Questionnaire”, led by Chairman Wilson. 

“The Advantage and Savings Offered by the 
Enterprise Compensating Drive”, Tom Harvey, 
Enterprise Machine Company. 

“Possibilities of Automatic Control’, Melvin R. 
Ware. 

Book AND 
Chairman. 

“Paper Permanency”, D. L. Whemoff, Govern- 
ment Printing Department. ; 

“Questionnaire”, led by Chairman Champion 

Note: Two other papers pending. 

GrounDwoop—Wm. Brydges, Chairman. 

“Maximum Production of High Quality Product 
at Minimum Cost’” C. D. DeMers, Taylor In- 
strument Company. 

“The Aloxite Brand Pulpwheel”, A. L. Ball, Re- 
search Engineer, The Carborundum Company. 

“Progress in the Manufacture and Control of 
Ground Wood”, A. T. Gardner, Appleton, Wis. 

SULPHATE-Sopa—G. M. Trostel, Chairman. 

“Discussion of the Champion Sulphate Recovery 
System with Waste Heat Boiler”, C. C. Klopp. 

“How Can We Standardize the Quality of Soda 
& Sulphate Pulp?” Led by Chairman Trostel. 

SuLpHATE—Morris W. Hedden, Chairman. 

“The Use of Allegheny Metal (18-8 Stainless) 
in the Sulphite Paper Industry”, Dr. Greswold 
Van Dyke, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

“Recent Developments in Sulphur Dioxide Gas 
Producing Equipment”, S. F. Spangler, Chem- 
ical Construction Corporation. 

“The Fresk Digester Filling Apparatus”, F. O. 

Kreissler, The American Lurgi Company. 


Fine Paper—Chas. Champion, 
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Program for Supermtendents Convention 


“Evolution of Sulphite Manufacturing Based on 
Forty-two Years of Practical Experience’, Car] 
Jentz, Champion Fibre Company. 

TissuE—H. H. Harrison, Chairman. 

“Rubber Covered Suction Rolls and the Single 
Felt Tissue Machine’, P. M. Foster, Beloit 
Iron Works. 

“High Speed Cylinder Mold for Tissue Machine”, 
A. S. Clark, Clark Manufacturing Company. 


“Question Box.” 


9:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


Noe 


1:45 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


9:45 A.M. 


10:15 A.M. 


10:45 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


Led by Chairman Harrison. 
Fripay, JUNE 3 
“Pumping Wood Pulp and Paper Stock”, 
M. M. Klosson, Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
“Sheet Formation Control”, L. M. Booth, 
Booth Chemical Company. 
“Automatic Control of the Consistency 
Variable in the Manufacture of Pulp and 
Paper”, S. E. Meyers, Merritt Engineering 
and Sales Company. 
Business Session and Election of officers. 
Men’s Luncheon—Address “Accident Pre- 
vention”, John Lundrigan, Industrial Super- 
intendent, International Paper Company. 
Mill Visitation. 
Carborundum 
New York. 
International Paper Company, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 
Niagara Wire Weaving Company, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 
Ontario Paper Company, Thorold, Ontario. 
Joint Banquet at Hotel Statler. 
Speakers and Entertainment. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 4 
“Qualities of West Coast Pulps”, W. N. 
Kelley and H. R. Heuer presented by G. S. 
Brazeau, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
“Late Improvements in the Design of Paper 
Making Equipment”, P. M. Foster, Beloit 
Iron Works. 
“Question Box.” Led by President Kelley. 
Luncheon and closing of Convention. 


Company, Niagara Falls, 


For those who arrive in Buffalo on June 1, there will 
be a golf tournament at the Meadowbrook Golf and 
Country Club. 


“34 Years of Experience” 


The history of the Timken Roller Bearing Company 
is adequately described in a handsome illustrated booklet, 
just published, entitled “34 Years of Engineering Develop- 


ment and Experience.” 


A third of a century marked by 


a continuous series of engineering accomplishments in tak- 
ing friction and trouble out of one industry after another 
is the enviable record of the Timken company. 
Timken Roller Bearing has long since passed the ex- 
perimental stage and stands as a proven product with 34 
years of world wide development and engineering experi- 


ence behind it. 


That the Timken Roller Bearing of today 


successfully accomplishes its purpose is shown by the fact 
that it is frictionless within the fine limits of one-tenth of 
one per cent, and its endurance has been proved by years 
of service in industry’s toughest jobs. 

Copies of this interesting booklet are available to readers 


upon application to the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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LET OUR 


/ EXPERIENCE 
SAVE YOU 


Applying all our time, knowledge and re- 
sources to pulp and paper mill heating 
and ventilating exclusively, our extensive 
facilities for designing and manufactur- 
ing are naturally in active demand for 
supplying the supplementary as well as 


the major apparatus that comes under 


this heading. The obvious saving of your 


time, money and worry that results from 
utilizing the benefits of our large scale 
purchasing and production economies, 
applies on all such equipment as we sup- 
ply—whether it be a single fan or a com- 


plete heating system. We are ideally 


prepared to handle your locker room as 


well as your machine room ventilating. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 North Wells Street Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 414 Lewis Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 
NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Harry H. Beach, president of Dard Hunter Associates, 
manufacturers of hand-made paper, of Lime Rock, Conn., 
is a New York visitor this week. 

es ae 

Commercial Machinery Corporation announces its re- 
moval to 40 Rector street, New York. The new telephone 
number is Whitehall 4-5033. 


* *« * 


Resolute Paper Products Corporation announces the re- 
moval of its offices to 1,450 Broadway, corner of 4lst 
street, New York. The telephone number is Chickering 
4-5405. 

x * x 

Vortex Cup Company, Inc., manufacturers of paper 
drinking cups, of 145 Hudson street, New York, has been 
elected to membership of the Merchant’s Association. 
Albert Smith is the New York District Manager. 

i a 


Royal S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, with headquarters at 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, was the principal speaker at the Fourth Annual 
Banquet of the Cornell Forestry Club, held at Ithaca, 
N. Y., last Friday, May 13. The subject of his discourse 
was “Suggestions to Prospective Foresters.” 

-. 


The regular weekly luncheon and meeting of the East- 
ern Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry was held on Monday at Allerton House, New 
York. In addition to a round table discussion of prevail- 
ing business conditicns, plans for the forthcoming golf 
season were discussed. 

x. 

Charles Addoms, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Miller & Wright Paper Company, New York, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Paper Industries Section 
of the Trades and Industries Division in the Salvation 
Army United Appeal for $1,090,000. Mr. Addoms will 
cover the entire paper industry. The campaign was 
launched formally at a mass meeting in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Wednesday night, May 11. Campaigning 
in the Brooklyn section of the paper industries will be 
done under the chairmanship of Robert L. Gray, of the 
Gray Envelope Manufacturing Company. 

e-s @ 


Whitaker Paper Company, Inc., with sales offices at 
48-52 Great Jones street, New York, has just issued its 
eighteenth catalog and price list, which contains a wealth 
of information, including an extensive listing of the 
various lines of paper the company supplies, and a detailed 
account of the terms of sale. An exceptionally valuable 
and instructive feature of the catalog is the section de- 
voted to Paper Trade Customs, including book paper 
trade customs; writing and bond paper trade customs; 
trade customs covering extra charges for light weights; 
a list of standard sizes and weights of coated paper; cover 
paper trade customs; bristol trade customs; cardboard 
mill bristol trade customs; index plain and coated trade 
customs; and blotting paper trade customs. 


Simon Boman Resigns 


Word has been received from Sweden that Simon 
Boman has resigned the office of director of sales of the 
Swedish Pulp Company, Stockholm, at his own request, 
effective July 1. 
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Boston Paper Trade Happenings 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 16, 1932—A. G. MacIntyre, 
formerly president of the Androscoggin Pulp Company, 
has sold his interests and severed his connection with the 
concern. No one has been elected yet to fill the position, 
The company, which makes various boards, including pulp 
board for special purposes, has a plant at South Wind- 
ham, Me., and sales office at 250 Stuart street, Boston. 

Creditors of the old Page & Shaw company, now in 
the hands of a receiver, have been paid a dividend of 
10 per cent. 

Charles A. Esty, managing director of Carter Rice & 
Co., Corp. leaves this week for a visit to the Pacific 
Coast branches of the company. 

Walter Clark, of Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, New 
York City, made his quarterly visit to Boston last week, 
calling on the trade. 

Warren D. Thompson, salesman for the Baird & Bart- 
lett Company, who recently underwent a major operation 
at Brooks House, has recovered so that he has resumed 
his work with that company. 

Philip R. Allen, president of Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
was elected a director of the Boston Better Business 
Bureau at the annual meeting of the organization. 

The Crosby Carton Company, Inc., has been incorpor- 
ated to deal in paper boxes. There are 100 common 
shares without par value. Joseph G. Crane is president; 
Henry W. Keyes, 45 Mt. Auburn street, Cambridge, is 
treasurer and Ralph B. Hartmann is the third incorpor- 
ator. 

The Eaton Sales Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has been in- 
corporated to deal in paper and stationery. There are 
1000 common shares without par value. Felix Rackemann 
is president ; Ralph W. Dunbar, 75 Ames Building, Boston, 
treasurer, and Harrison M. Davis is the third incorporator. 


Port Alfred Mill to Reopen 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., May 16, 1932.—The fire in the huge 
pile of pulpwood at the Port Alfred mill of the Consoli- 
dated Paper Company was extinguished during the week, 
and it is estimated that well over three-quarters of the 
250,000 cords of pulpwood were destroyed, The first 
lasted from April 30 until May 11, and insurance adjusters 
are now figuring the exact loss. The pile as it originally 
stood was valued at $3,000,000, and in addition to the 
wood consumed there was a bill for some $50,000 spent 
in wages and equipment to combat the flames which for 
about ten days threatened the village and the nearby paper 
mill with complete destruction. Men are now being 
hired in connection with the re-opening of the mill, which 
had been closed for about a year. 


Foreign Pulpwood for Union Bag 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AtBaAny, N. Y., May 14, 1932.—A cargo of imported 
pulpwood for the Union Bag and Paper Company arrived 
at the port terminal here this week and a large force of 
stevedores are being employed in unloading. From now 
on considerable activity is expected as schedules call for 
frequent arrivals of imported pulpwood for paper mills in 
Northern New York. Shipments during the navigation 
season last year were unusually high but port officials 
look for all records to be surpassed during this season. 
The Union Bag and Paper Company plans to use motor 
trucks in carrying the imported consignments from this 
city to Hudson Falls and recently announced the purchase 
of a fleet of these vehicles, 
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The best papers can only be made 


from the best raw materials. 


Our Technical Service Department 
is ready to cooperate with paper 
manufacturers desirous of develop- 
ing high quality and great value in 


their papers. 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE 


United States exports of paper and paper products 
during the first quarter of 1932 were valued at $4,261,944, 
a decrease of 28 per cent from the corresponding quarter 
of 1931 and a 15 per cent decrease from the preceding 
quarter according to the Paper Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. March shipments were 30 per cent 
lower than a year ago, but represented a gain of 2.6 per 
cent over the preceding month. Exports of overissue 
and old newspapers, now the most prominent item in the 
export group of paper and paper products, showed a gain 
of 45 per cent during the first quarter over the same period 
last year, while exports of greaseproof and waterproof 
papers were 15 per cent higher. All other shipments of 
paper and paper products suffered losses during the first 
quarter, both in quantity and value, over those of the same 
period in 1931, the heaviest decline being in our exports 
of wall paper which declined 73 per cent both in quantity 
and value. While very slight decreases occurred in cash 
register and adding machine paper, vulcanized fiber sheets, 
strips rods and tubes and surface coated papers, losses 
ranging from 52 to 58 per cent took place in sheathing 
and building paper, blotting paper, cover paper, book 
paper, not coated, wallboard of paper or pulp, and de- 
clines from 42 to 45 per cent were shown in paper towels 
and napkins, bristols and bristol board, fiber insulating 
lath or board and paper bags. In the group which sus- 
tained decreases ranging from 30 to 37 per cent were in- 
cluded news print, wrapping paper, toilet paper, other 
paper paper board, filing folders, index cards and other 
office forms, papeteries (fancy writings), other writing 
paper, and envelopes, while box board (paper board and 
straw board) registered a loss of only 18 per cent and 
tissue and crepe paper and boxes and cartons each approxi- 
mately 26 per cent. 

Export of paper base stocks in the first quarter were 


high. With a total valuation of $769,082 they represented 
a gain of 36 per cent over the same quarter last year, 
Pulpwood exports were 128 per cent higher, those of sul- 
phite wood pulp, 63 per cent, while rags and other paper 
base stock showed a gain of 20 per cent. Soda wood 
pulp exports, on the other hand, declined, showing a loss 
of 46 per cent, while those of other wood pulp showed 
even a greater loss. 

In the first quarter imports of paper and paper products 
decreased from $31,523,527 in the same quarter of 193] 
to $21,712,871, or 22 per cent, while at the same time 
showing a loss of 20 per cent over the preceding quarter. 
Standard news print imports were valued at $21,712,571, 
representing a decline of 22 per cent when compared with 
the first quarter of 1931. Incoming shipments of this 
product from Canada, Norway, Germany and Newfound- 
land were much lighter, but Sweden succeeded in showing 
a gain of 26 per cent. With the exception of leather 
board, test board and wall board, which registered an 8&2 
per cent gain and duplex decalcomania paper, not printed 
which showed a slight increase, imports of paper and 
products declined during the first quarter, very heavily 
in the case of greaseproof and waterproof papers, other 
wrapping paper, writing and drawing paper, writ- 
ing paper and envelope combinations, uncoated paper, 
decorated or embossed, pulpboard in rolls, paperboard, 
pulpboard and card board, wall paper and paper boxes. 
Kraft wrapping paper imports increased 20 per cent in 
quantity, but declined 7 per cent in value. 

Imports of paper base stocks in the first quarter were 
valued at $18,103,401, or a decrease of 8 per cent when 
compared with the first quarter of 1931. Imports of 
rough spruce amounted to $74,188, being a considerable 
increase over those of last year’s first quarter. Imports 
of peeled spruce were valued at $116,127, as against $693,- 
585 last year, while those of peeled spruce, with a valua- 
tion of $429,369 showed a loss of 64 per cent. ‘Imports 
of unbleached and bleached ground wood pulp were only 
slightly lower, as was also true in the case of bleached 
sulphite wood pulp. Those of unbleached sulphite wood 
pulp were slightly higher in the aggregate, but there was 
a gain of 133 per cent shown in our imports of this 
product from Germany while those from Canada declined 
very heavily. Imports of unbleached sulphate wood pulp 
(kraft pulp) were valued at $3,871,527, or a decrease of 
35 per cent, Canada furnishing us with this product in 
a greatly decreased quantity. Imports of bleached sul- 
phate wood pulp were higher by $229,950. Imports of 
other wood pulp were practically treble those of the first 
quarter of 1931, but soda pulp and rags for paper base 
stock came in in greatly reduced quantities. 


PAPER MILL EMPLOYMENT 
There was a very slight increase in employment in the 
paper and pulp industry in March compared with February 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. 
Reports were received from 405 paper and pulp mills 
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which gave their March employment at 79,529, an increase 
of 0.1 per cent over February but a decrease of 5.1 per cent 
compared with March of last year. The March weekly 
payrolls in these identical mills amounted to $1,666,303 a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent from February and of 20.9 per cent 
from March of last year. 

Three hundred and nineteen paper box plants reported 
their March employment at 22,220 a decrease of 0.2 per 
cent from February and of 10.5 per cent from March last 
year. March weekly payrolls were $436,380 an increase 
of 1.2 per cent over February but a decrease of 1.2 per cent 
from March of last year. 


Paper Men Appear for Hawley Bill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 18, 1932.—‘‘The absolute 
demoralization of selling prices already resulting from the 
advantage taken by exporting countries of debased mone- 
tary standards spells nothing but ruin for the American 
paper industry” said Stuart B. Copeland of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, Bangor, Me., on behalf of the 
paper industry before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. This statement was 
made in support of the Hawley bill providing for the 
levying of special charges to compensate for the deprecia- 
tion of foreign currency. 

“Tt should be pointed out that our foreign competitors 
have not yet taken full advantage of their position. They 
have us ‘licked’ now, and can double the punishment at 
their pleasure. Almost alone in our unprotected adher- 
ence to the gold standard, we are offering our European 
competitors a premium of 30 to 40 per cent to come 
over here with their goods and ruin our industries, 

“We have asked for only a fair break with our foreign 
competitors in our own American Market. All we ask 
now is that Congress merely restore to us our just posi- 
tion in the American market, as it existed last fall, by 
creating legal machinery for effecting an equalization of 
exchange. 

“Without such equalization—and at an early date— 
the paper industry of this country can not survive. Al- 
ready suffering acutely from the protracted strain of the 
general business depression, the accelerated decline of our 
business since last October has brought us to the very 
brink of utter ruin. 

“Stockholders are deprived of their dividends. Em- 
ployees have accepted wage reductions in a fine spirit of 
cooperation. The worst part of it is, many have had to 
be laid off entirely, and the others are averaging only 
about 65 per cent employment on reduced wages. 

“On August 1, 1931, before the abandonment of the 
gold standard abroad, fifty per cent of the American mills 
were operating with no profit, or at an actual loss. In 
1931, up to that date, the total net profits of the entire 
American paper industry were only 1.4 per cent com- 
puted on sales. 

“Unemployment is today a serious menace. It will be 
worse unless American industry can compete with Europe 
in our own market. Our own people should come first. 
Today this country is letting its own people want for lack 
of employment and at the same time is giving employ- 
ment to labor in foreign countries by its purchase of im- 
ported goods. It should not be. 

“Practically all the other paper producing countries of 
the world are operating on a basis of depreciated cur- 
rency leaving the United States the only world market 
of any importance remaining unprotected on the gold 
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standard. France, Germany and Canada were quick to 
sense this danger to their nationals, and levied a currency 
tax to effect equalization. We believe our remedy here 
is the enactment of legislation for an equalization fee 
which will place the products of our foreign competitors 
in the American market on the same monetary basis of 
gold standard as we are operating under here. This is 
not a question involving any political or party issues. It 
is a necessary economic measure, to preserve to the people 
of this country some hope of a return to normal condi- 
tions of business and an assurance that our high standard 
of living—of which we as a Nation are justly proud— 
may be maintained.” 

Other paper men scheduled to be heard by the com- 
mittee on the same subject included: T. B. McCabe, 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa.; George R. Wallace, 
Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; James F. 
Ryland, Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Alfred E. Curtenius, Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. E. Cofrin, Fort Howard 
Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis-; and H. P. Christian, 
Temporary Committee Opposing Tariff on Wood Pulp, 
New York City. 


Michigan Wrapping Men To Meet 


KaLAMAzoo, May 16, 1932.—Michigan Wrapping Paper 
Merchants’ Association will hold its next bi-monthly meet- 
ing June 14, in Battle Creek, according to C. A. Bonsor, 
of the Bermingham & Prosser Company, Kalamazoo, sec- 
retary of the organization. 

Mr. Bonsor says that practically all the prominent 
wrapping dealers in Michigan are now enrolled and the 
few that remain non-members will be taken in during the 
next few months. 

“Michigan Wrapping Paper Merchants’ Association, a 
constituent local group of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation,” said Mr. Bonsor, “is the result of the Middle 
States Wrapping Paper Association. In dividing the 
latter organization, it was possible to form divisions in 
Michigan, Chicago, St. Louis and Ohio. The belief is 
that these smaller units will be able to function much 
better and at the same time increase the membership 
materially in each territory. 

“While trade contacts will prevail at each meeting, a 
much ‘better understanding will be possible as result of 
frequent social gatherings and contact.” 


Delaware Valley Section to Meet 


The Delaware Valley Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry will meet at the 
Engineers’ Club. 1317 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Friday 
evening, May 20th. Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. 
in the Gold Room. 

The speakers for the meeting include Walter L. Glass 
of Shartle Bros. Machine Company, who will discuss 
“Centrifugals,’ and Charles W. Rivise, a well known 
Philadelphia lawyer will talk on ‘‘Patents as Related to 
Paper Mill Workers.” 


F, J. Rooney Leaves Upson Co. 

Fred J. Rooney has severed his connection as works 
manager with the Upson Company of Lockport, N. Y. 
Mr. Rooney is one of the most widely known paper 
makers in the United States. He is a past president of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation and is at present chairman of the General Con- 
vention Committee arranging for the annual convention 
of this organization to be held at Buffalo, June 2, 3 and 4. 
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When you step aboard a big trans-Atlantic liner, _ 


you relax in perfect confidence. For your safety 


is in the hands of the captain and his officers... 
specialists, whose whole lives are devoted to the 
science and practice of navigation. 

When you buy from EBG, you have perfect 
confidence. For we make one product. ..we are 
specialists ... we do one thing... as well, we 


believe, as it can be done. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 9 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


The National Research Council, 21st and B Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., through Dr. Clarence J. West, extends the cour- 
tesy of its photostat service to members of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Owing to a limita- 
tion of personnel and time, this service cannot be extended to 
non-members. 


The charge for the photostat service is: 9 x 11 inches— 
18 cents per page, 18 x 11 inches—35 cents per page, 22 x 18 
inches—70 cents per page, minimum charge, 50 cents. 

Payment should be made upon receipt of invoice. 

Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Mill Equipment 


Effect of Alkaline Liquors on Some Alloys. G. H. McGregor. 
Paper Trade J. 94, No. 6:34-36 (Feb. 11, 1932).—A number of 
ferrous and of non-ferrous alloys were subjected for nine months 
to the action of various alkaline pulp mill liquors. The chrome 
and chrome-nickel alloys are much more resistant to the corro- 
sive liquids than regular cast iron or sheet steel. The non- 
chromium ferrous metals are greatly attacked by the various 
alkaline liquors. Towards the non-ferrous groups of alloys, the 
alkaline liquors are very corrosive.—A. P.-C. 

Electrical Developments During the Year 1931 in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. R. R. Baker. Paper Ind. 13:1218-1221 
(Jan., 1932).—A brief review.—A. P.-C. 

Piping Changes. Max W. Benjamin. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
32:89-91 (Jan. 28, 1932).—A description of the new white water 
piping system installed at the mill of the Port Huron Sulphite 
and Paper Co., which resulted in reducing the loss of good stock 
from about 8% to 5% and in improving the quality of the stock 
by eliminating sources of dirt.—A. P.-C. 

Pulp Mill “Made to Order.” J. N. Stephenson. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 32:133-142 (Feb. 11, 1932).—A description of the 330- 
ton, bleached, rayon-grade sulphite mill of the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co. at Temiscamingue, Que, (generally known 
as the Kipawa mill).—A. P.-C. 

Cleanliness and Uniformity Features of New Weyerhauser 
Pulp Mill, Anon. Paper Ind. 13:1214-1217 (Jan., 1932).—A 
description of the 175-ton bleached sulphite pulp mill recently 
brought into operation at Longview, Wash., by the Weyerhauser 


Timber Co.—A. P.-C. 


“Klima” Installation for the Improvement of the Quality and 
for Increasing the Ability to Complete and Manufacture in the 
Paper Industry. Fritz Hoyer, Wochbl Papierfabr. 62, No. 45: 
1057-1058; No. 47:1100-1101; No. 48:1126-1128 (Nov. 7, 21, 28, 
1931.) The “Klima” apparatus for obtaining and holding con- 
stant the temperature of the air and its relative humidity, re- 
gardless of outside conditions, is then described in detail.— 
J. EF. O. 


Pulp and Paper Testing 


Comparison of the British and Canadian Disintegrators. A 
Legendre, D. Jones and W. E. Adlington. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 32:152-153 (Feb. 11, 1932).—The action of the disintegrators 
used in connection with the British and Canadian methods of 
making hand sheets for the determination of unbeaten strength 
of pulp were compared on different kinds of pulps and under 
different conditions. In spite of the longer period of disin- 
tegration at higher speed, the British disintegrator produces less 
change in the strength of the pulp than the Canadian disin- 
tegrator.—-A. P.-C. 

Comparative Sheet Machine Test. C. Alexander, D. Jones, A. 
Legendre, T. Nyberg, R. Patton and W. E. Adlington. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 32:153-156 (Feb. 11, 1932)—A direct com- 
parison of the British Standard, Canadian, Williams and Valley 
sheet machines showed a definite advantage for the British ma- 
chine over the three others from the standpoint of uniformity of 
results obtainable by a single operator; as regards regularity of 
results by different operators, the British machine has a slight 
advantage over the Williams and considerable advantage over 
the Canadian and Valley machines.—A. P.-C. 

Determination of Alpha-Cellulose in Unbleached Pulps. W. 
R. Willets. Paper Trade J. 94, No. 7:149 (Feb. 18, 1932).—It 
is recommended that in the tentative standard method for the 
determination of alpha-cellulose (Tech. Assoc. Papers, Series 
XIV, 121 1931), the lignin-correction determination be modi- 
fied by moistening the total mercerized residue with 5 cc. of 
water, letting stand overnight at room temperature treating for 
16 hours at 25°C. with 45 cc. of 76.76% sulphuric acid, and 
completing the determination as before—A, P.-C. 

Some Recent Researches on Pulp Qualities. W. Boyd Camp- 
bell. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 32:172-175, 206 (Feb. 11, 1932).— 
A. P.-C. 

Classification of Pulp by Selective Screening. J. S. Hart, H 
R. Patton and H. Wyatt Johnston. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
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32 :252-257, 270 (Feb. 25, 1932).—The Abitibi apparatus for 
screen analysis of pulp (John Campbell, Paper Trade J. 91, No. 
10:68-69 1930), was found unsatisfactory. A new type of ap- 
paratus, consisting of cascading canisters with wire-mesh strainer 
bottoms stirred by propellers in draft tubes of special design, 
gave good checks on duplicate determinations. Separation is 


according to length of fiber rather than thickness.—A, P.-C. 


Tentative Standardization of a Fractionating Screen for 
Coniferous Mechanical Pulps. J. L. Somerville. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 97, 263-270, 304-308 (Jan. 22); 347-352, 390, 393 
(Jan. 29, 1932).—The fractional screening test of Schafer and 
Carpenter (Paper Trade J. 90, No. 19:57-61), was studied with a 
view to standardizing the technic so as to obtain consistently 
reproducible results with the same pulp and comparable results 
on different pulps. The use of 80, 42 and 24 mesh Tyler standard 
wire-cloth screens divides the pulp into fractions having the 
following approximate fiber lengths, respectively: 0.6 mm., 
1.0-1.1 mm., 1.5-2.0 mm. The screen is run first for exactly 10 
mins. with the 80-mesh screen and then for exactly 15 mins. with 
the 42-mesh and with the 24-mesh screens. Reasons and experi- 
mental data are given justifying the selection of the conditions 
adopted.—A, P.-C. 

Water Resistance of Papers, Philip W. Codwise. Paper 
Trade J. 94, No. 5:42-45 (Feb. 4, 1932).—A collaborative study 
carried out on 8 different samples of paper in 7 different labora- 
tories showed that the dry indicator method for determining 
water-resistance as described in last year’s report give repro- 
ducible results with paper of ordinary thickness (not over 0.009 
inch thick). Its adoption as a tentative standard TAPPI 
method is recommended.—A.P.-C. 

Determination of Unbleached Sulphite. E. Sutermeister. 
Paper Trade J. 94, No. 3:34 (Jan. 21, 1932)——When paper is 
moistened with Millon’s reagent and plunged momentarily in 
the steam of a steam bath, under satisfactory conditions the un- 
bleached fibers show as brownish hairs and furnish an indication 
of the amount of unbleached fiber present. When the proportion 
of unbleached fiber is very great the whole paper turns brown 
and no estimate of its composition is possible. Groundwood re- 
acts similarily to unbleached fibers.—A. P.-C. 

Hygrometry in Paper Testing. F. T. Carson and F. V. 
Worthington. Paper Trade J. 94, No. 2:34-42 (Jan. 14, 1932).— 
From a brief discussion of hygrometric methods from the stand- 
point of the requirements of the paper-testing laboratory, it is 
concluded that the ventilated wet- and dry-bulb psychrometer, 
if properly designed and used, is the most suitable means of 
measuring the hygrometric state in the laboratory.—A. P.-C. 


Determination of Rosin in Paper. E. Sutermeister and W. 
V. Torrey. Paper Trade J. 94, No. 3:33-34 (Jan. 21, 1932).—It 
is shown that the standard TAPPI method should be changed 
by substituting alcohol acidified with sulphuric acid for the 
alcohol-acetic acid mixture now employed, that the sample 
should be soaked several hours in the solvent before starting 
the extraction, and that the time of extraction should be con- 
siderably longer than at present specified—A, P.-C. 

Effect of Volume of Fresh Air in Heat Test for Stability of 
Paper. P. F. Wehmer. Paper Trade J. 94, No. 4: 37-38 (Jan. 
28, 1932).—In the accelerated aging test consisting in testing 
the paper before and after baking for 72 hours, variations in 
the volume of intake of fresh air are without significant effect 
on the results provided a constant temperature (to +2°C.) is 
maintained uniformly distributed within the oven.—A. P.-C. 

Some Old Paper Testing Machines. Jame Strachan. Paper 
Maker & Brit. Paper Trade J. 83:TS49-50 (Jan. 1, 1932).—Two 
relatively primitive tensile testers and one paper-surface tester 
are described.—A. P.-C. 

British-Made Testing Instruments for the Paper-Mill Labora- 
tory. I. The Blancometer for Specifying Nearly-White Colors. 
Paper Maker & Brit. Paper Trade J. 83:TS85-87 (Feb. 1, 1932). 
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—A brief description of the principle, construction and operation 
of the blancometer, constructed by Adam Hilger, Ltd.—A., }).-c. 

Means for Measuring Characteristics of Paper on the Paper 
Machine. Albert Allen assignor to Atlantic Precision instry- 
ment Co. U. S. pat. 1,824,745 (Sept. 22, 1931).—This patent 
provides various improvements on the apparatus and device 
covered by Allen’s U. S, pats. 1,708,073 and 1,708,074 (April 9, 
1929), in which use is made of radio-frequency oscillating cur- 
rents for measuring the characteristics of the sheet directly on 
the machine. It provides in particular means for quickly setting 
the instrument at a given calibration point, for checking the 
calibration, and for returning the indicating elements of the 
instrument to a “null” “normal” or mid-scale reading when the 
sheet of paper is withdrawn from between the plates of the con- 
denser.—A. P.-C. 


Investigation over the Suitability of the Bekk Apparatus for 
Testing the Finish of Paper. Walter Brecht and Wilhelm 
Staedel. Zellstoff u. Papier, 11, No. 12:679-686 (Dec., 1931).— 
The authors present an exhaustive report, together with numer- 
ous illustrations and tables, of the Bekk apparatus for testing 
the finish of paper. This is done by measuring the finish in an 
average way: air is sucked in between the surface of the paper 
to be measured and a polished covering. The paper then rests 
on the bottom layer with a certain pressure. In the center of 
the covering a hole is bored which is connected with the con- 
tainer under the paper. Paper with a coarse surface offers less 
resistance to the passage of air than paper with a smooth finish, 
Therefore, the action of a certain pressure drop in a unit of time 
for the suction of the air can be taken as a measure for the finish 
of the paper. The authors came to the following conclusions: 
a single determination with machine finished paper requires from 
1 to 2 minutes. The limits of error are at the most 2.5 per cent. 
For reliable results, 10 single measurements should be taken at 
various places on the sheet of paper. The test should preferably 
be undertaken at constant moisture content. By means of this 
tester it is possible to distinguish between the wire and top side 
of a piece of paper. The apparatus is made by the “Firma R. 
Fuess,” Berlin-Steglitz—J. F. O. 


Paper Specialties 


Arrangement for the Manufacture of Emery Paper and Simi- 
lar Papers. Alois Habersack, Strasshof-Silberwald. Aust. pat. 
123,263 (Feb. 15, 1931).—A sized paper or paper web, is led over 
a wire roll, after it is partially dried, where it strikes an air 
current which carries the emery particles with it—J. F. O. 

Vulcanized Fiber. Otto Regel. Kunststoffe 20:241-243 (1930); 
21:81-85, 246-249, 273-278 (1931); C. A. 26:1437.—Samples of 
vulcanized fiber were brought to equilibrium at 30 per cent rela- 
tive humidity (room temperature) and then either exposed to 
higher humidities or immersed in water. Up to 25 per cent 
water was absorbed. The increase in length was only half as 
much as the increase in width. In general, thinner specimens 
increased more in length and width but less in thickness than 
did the thicker. Any increase in water content was parallelled 
by an increase in thickness; so the former can be determined by 
measuring the latter. The results of measurements made with 
several samples of vulcanized fiber show that: the tensile 
strength, hardness, dielectric strength, insulation resistance and 
resistance to compression, shearing or bending of this material 
decrease when it is exposed to air of increasing relative hu- 
midity.—C. J. W. 

Process for the Preparation of a Sharply Outlined, White or 
Colored Water Mark on a Sheet of Paper Consisting of Two 
Layers of Stock. I. G. Farbenindustries A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 
Aust. pat. 122,810 (Jan. 15, 1931).—The uncolored or colored 
web of paper on the wire of the paper machine is covered with a 
second, thin, opaque, different colored and heavy loaded paper, 
before the water mark dandy roll, and the double layered paper 
so formed is water marked in the usual manner.—J. F. O. 
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Process for the Production of Colored Roofing Paper. K. J. 
T. Ohlsson, Stockholm. Swed. pat. 71,873 (July 8, 1927).—Im- 
pregnated roofing paper is covered with finely divided metals 
(aluminum, copper, bronze, etc. in powder or flake form) in a 
mechanical manner, shortly after the impregnation process, that 
is, while the roofing paper is still warm. The metal adheres to 
the paper because of the adhesive qualities of the impregnation 
means.—J. F. O. 


Device for Applying Solutions or Suspensions, as for example, 
Dyes, Impregnation Substances, Etc., on a Sheet of Paper or 
Similar Material. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. Frankfurt a.M. 
Ger. pat. 525,140 (April 27, 1930).—The solution or suspension 
to be applied to the sheet is directed through a nozzle tan- 
gentially on to a roll. The force of the solution on the roll 
causes it to rotate which in turn sprays the material onto the 
sheet of paper or similar material—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of a Sheet Covered with a Metal 
Foil by the Use of Rubber as the Middle Layer. Leopold Rado, 
Berlin. Aust. pat. 124,568 (May 15, 1931).—The sheet is first 
covered with a layer of raw rubber and then the metal foil is 
added. The sheets are joined by vulcanizing by the hot method 
and the sheet is then subjected to pressure.—J. F. O. 

Process for the One-Sided Coloring of Paper. Torp Brugs 
Aktieselskab, Fredrikstad, Norway. Swed. pat. 72,232 (Nov. 
27, 1924).—The paper, which still contains 30 to 40 per cent 
water, is led over the color trough, between two rolls. The 
lower roll having an elastic and porous covering imparts the 
color to the paper.—J. F. O. 

Transparent Viscose Foil, Viscose Capsule and Tube, Viscose 
Sponge. M. Halama. Zellstoff u. Papier, 11, No. 12:695-87 
(Dec., 1931).—The process for the manufacture of viscose foil in 
Germany is described, especially the cellophane process and the 
“transparite process.” The multiple uses of cellulose foil are 
shown with new possibilities mentioned.—J. F. O. 

Form for the Production of Hollow Bodies of Paper Accord- 
ing to the Couch Process. Metropole Developments Ltd., Lon- 
don. Ger. pat. 505,993 (May 23, 1929).—The form of an inner 
body capable of expansion and an outer body to take up the 
pressure.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Production of One-Sided Finished or Colored 
Paper on a Paper Machine. Victoire Antoine, Lambermont. 
Czech pat. 34,053—A supply bath or a liquid bolster forms an 
angle between the web of paper and the distribution roll, which 
is placed before the last drier of the paper machine, and this 
liquor is distributed horizontally to the entire width of the 
paper.—J. F. O. 

Process for One-Sided Coating of Color, Especially Carbon 
Colors on a Web of Paper. Gesellschaft fiir rationelle Verbren- 
nung m.b.H., Frankfurt a.M. Ger. pat. 526,707 (Nov. 5, 1927).— 
5. FOr 

Process for the Manufacture of One or Two-Sided Finished 
Paper. Otto Gunther, Papierfabrik, Greiz. Ger. pat. 527,130 
(March 12, 1930).—It was found that a considerable increase in 
the finish produced on the driers was attained if before the 
complete drying, that is when the paper contains 10 to 20 per 
cent moisture is led through several friction calenders. For 
example, paper dried on the driers in the usual manner is led 
through a dry calender stack and then through two friction 
calenders, so that a finish is obtained on both sides when desired, 
a chilled iron roll being used for this purpose together with a 
soft roll—J. F. O. 

Process for the Removal of Acid From Pulp and Cellulose 
Derivatives, Especially Parchment Paper. Konigsberger Zell- 
stoffabriken und Chemische Werke, Koholyt A. G. Ger, pat. 
525,640 April 17, 1929)—The material is treated with water 
whose degree of hardness is uniformly regulated by the addi- 
tion of substances forming hardness in the water.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Water Proof Paper or Similar 
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Materials. Alexanaer Natmanson, Berlin. Ger. pat. 528,772 
(June 8, 1929).—The stock or the paper is incorporated with 
water repelling organic radicals by esterification, at any phase of 
the preparation of the paper. According to claim such radicals 
are used as the high molecular acid radicals or the saturated or 
unsaturated higher fatty acids or one or more nuclei aromatic 
acids.—J. F. O, 

Process for the Manufacture of Paper or Carton of Many 
Layers on a Fourdrinier Machine. Paul Erkens, Duren. Ger. 
pat. 527,429 (Nov. 22, 1924).—One or more fourdrinier parts are 
arranged over the main fourdrinier wire, all wires being shaken 
parallel and simultaneously.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Paper with Relief Designs. 
Norddeutsche Papierfrabrik Holscher & Breimer, Langenhagen. 
Ger. pat. 525,141 (July 17, 1929).—The paper with relief designs 
is produced by pasting together a finished sheet with a rough 
sheet of paper.—J. F. O. 

Moisture-Proof Paper. Genzaburo Isikawa. Japan pat. 91,- 
246 (Apr. 28, 1931); C. A. 26:1443.—Paper is made from a mix- 
ture of treated pulp, 100; water, 2000; and salts of mixed fatty 
acids (such as linolic or oleic), 15 parts; and the paper is passed 
through a 10 per cent aqueous solution of basic aluminum ace- 
tate and dried.—C. J. W. 

Waterproof Paper or Cloth. Ryuziro Yanaka. Japan pat, 
91,072 (Apr. 15, 1931); C. A. 26:1443.—The material is immersed 
in a mixture (1) of rosin, stearin, paraffin, potassium soap, 
magnesium stearate, petroleum, potassium hydroxide, sodium 
carbonate and water and a mixture (2) of oil, aluminum acetate 
and water, successively.—C. J. W. 

Paper Conduit. J. Forsman. Belg. pat. 379,828 (June 30, 
1931).—The conduit is formed of a number of sheets of paper or 
board wound spirally and bound together by means of an ad- 
hesive such as asphalt, tar, etc.—A,. P.-C. 

Apparatus for Dyeing Paper and Cardboard During the Manu- 
facture on the Paper Machine. Paul Schumacher. U. S. pat. 
1,823,845 (Sept. 15, 1931)—The dandy roll is provided with 
metal grooves, pieces of felt or other material adapted to absorb 
liquid, and which transfers the colors to the wet paper on the 
wire. The color solutions are contained in a cylinder that is 
coaxial and rotates with the dandy. The color cylinder is 
divided into as many compartments as there are different colors 
to be applied simultaneously, each compartment being connected 
by a separate conduit with a surface of the material giving up 
the color.—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Ornamentally Colored Paper. Alexander J. 
Wildman and Homer H, Latimer assignors to The Beckett 
Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,827,923 (Oct. 20, 1931) —A roll rotates 
partly immersed in a color solution contained in tank placed 
above the paper machine wire near the breast roll end. A 
series of narrow doctors scrape the solution off the surface of 
the roll, and it flows down strips of cloth suspended from the 
lower end of the doctors; at the lower end of each strip is a 
collecting or drop-forming member, from which the color solu- 
tion is intermittently released as drops of considerable size on 
the paper forming web. Several such devices may be provided, 
each containing a different color solution.—A. P.-C. 

Fibrous Composition Containing Resinous and Similar Sub- 
stances. The Richardson Co. Belg. pat. 379,936 (June 30, 1931)— 
Wet fibrous material is mixed with a molten resin, and then 
sufficient water is added to partially break up the adhesive mass 
of fiber and resin.—A. P.-C, 

Process for the Manufacture of Latex Paper. A. Feretti. 
Belg. pat. 378,523 (April 30, 1931).—The latex is coagulated on 
the fibers by means of sodium or ammonium chloride or by 
magnesium chloride or sulphide. The fibers may be mordanted. 
—A. P.-C. 

Process for Making Paper Moisture-, Grease- and Acidproof. 
Kellogg-Dils, Inc. Belg. pat. 380,102 (June 30, 1931).—A solu- 


tion is used containing the following: gelatin, Irish moss, hide 
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glue, glycerine, dimethylketone, sodium benzoate, potassium and 
aluminum sulphate, sodium and aluminum sulphate, formalde- 
hyde and water.—A. P.-C. 

Decalcomania Paper. Decorative Development Inc. Belg. pat. 
378,406 (April 30, 1931)—A water-soluble coating is applied to 
the paper, and this in turn is covered with a water-insoluble 
coating containing a drier which can dry printing ink applied on 
a high-speed printing press.——A. P.-C. 

Experimental Studies on the Production of Insulating Board 
from (Cornstalks. C. R. Sweeney, Charles E. Hartford, Jr., W. 
Richardson and Edward R. Whittemore. Iowa Eng. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 102. 64 p. (June 10, 1931).—Preliminary small scale re- 
search showed that good insulating board can be made from 
cornstalks by various processes. Semi-commercial studies 
showed that excellent insulating board can be made from pulp pro- 
duced by digesting cornstalks in water and from pulp produced 
by mechanically pulping cornstalks. For refining, excellent re- 
sults were obtained by using a rod mill and a Claflin refiner in 
series. A new forming machine was designed. Sizing, fire- 
proofing and waterproofing were studied. Methods and ap- 
paratus developed for testing the pulp and finished board are 
described.—A. P.-C. 

Shrinkage in Leatherboard Mills Reduced by Chlorination. 
Herman W. Richter. Paper Trade J. 94, No. 4:39-40 (Jan. 28, 
1932).—An outline of the work done at the Jenkins plant on the 
reduction of shrinkage by the use of chlorine, which showed that 
a partial answer of the problem was found in controlled chlorina- 
tion of the intake water and that this in addition resulted in 
important economies through slime reduction and increased 
machine production.—A. P.-C. 

Highly Porous Insulating Board. National Fibre Corp. Belg. 
pat. 379,546 (June 30, 1931).—The board is formed of chemical 
wood pulp by felting from a substantially still aqueous suspen- 
sion. It contains no binder and has substantially uniform tex- 
ture and density. The stock is poured into a mold and the 
water is removed mechanically.—A. P.-C. 

Building Board. The Insulite Co. Belg. pat. 378,358 (April 
30, 1931).—Asphalt is mixed with cellulosic fibrous stock. The 
mixture is sheeted, dried, and subjected to the action of heat 
and pressure.—A, P.-C. 

Process for the Production of an Especially Thick Sheet of 
Stock. Harald Jensen, Oslo. Fin. pat. 13,459 (Dec. 21, 1928)— 
A layer of stock formed under suction on the cylinder is taken 
from the surface of the wire and suitably diluted is again led 
over another part of the cylinder where the final formation of the 
stock takes place.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Board. P. B. Burchardt, 
Nasviken. Swed. pat. 72,131 (Nov. 16, 1929).—The board con- 
sists of at least three layers of which both outside layers are 
made of paper or carton and the middle layer of pulp. The 
layers are pressed together after asphalt, tar or some other 
similar material is put in between the layers as a protection 
against moisture.—J. F. O. 


TAPPI Non-Fibrous Materials Testing 
Committee Meets 


A meeting of the non-fibrous materials testing committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry was 
held at 30 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Massachusetts on 
May 7. Those present were R. C. Griffin of A. D. Little Inc., 
chairman; L. K. Burnett, Robert Gair Company; Wilder Chap- 
man, Skinner & Sherman Inc.; J. J. Healy Jr., Merrimac Chem- 
ical Company; and Edwin Sutermeister, S. D. Warren Company. 

It was reported that thus far 7 methods have been revised and 
published; 13 methods have been revised but not yet published and 
3 methods have been written up but more work will have to be 
done on them before they are ready for publication. Seven 
methods have been assigned to committee members but are not 
yet ready for committee action. It is expected, however, that 
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five of these will soon be ready, namely, glue sodium silic: 
starch and starch products, water talc and asbestine, and rosin 
and rosin size. 

Upon completion of these methods the original program of 
the committee will be completed, namely, the revision of al! the 
methods published in the 1924 pamphlet of the materials testing 
committee. 

Considerable discussion was devoted to the method for de- 
termining retention of paper fillers. It was felt that many mills 
have their own procedures which give results satisfactory for 
their own purpose and therefore there is no pressing need for a 
standard method. It is probable that two standard procedures 
may be worked up, one a routine mill test which could be car- 
ried out without interruption of normal mill operations and a 
second test of a more precise nature which would be applicable 
to commercial laboratories and for research and investigational 
work. 

Work is being done to develop a method for analyzing aniline 
dyes and pigments. 

Work has been started in methods of analyzing saltcake, blanc 
fixe, satin white, black ash, black liquor, sulphate cooking liquor, 
lubricating oils and greases. The A. S. T. M. method for the 
last mentioned will probably be taken as a basis for the TAPPI 
method. 

Some discussion was devoted to the question of including 
specifications in methods of analysis. The chairman pointed out 
that it is not a function of the committee to prepare specifications 
since this is one of the duties of the non-fibrous raw materials 
committee. It was agreed, however, that it would be of value 
wherever possible, to give some preliminary statement as to what 
material of normal quality or composition should show on 
analysis, and that when there were well recognized specifications, 
these might be included in the method and due credit given 
to the source. It was also felt that it would be beneficial, before 
releasing methods, to submit them for criticism to manufacturers 
of the material involved. 


New TAPPI Members 

The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry has 
announced that the following have been elected to its member- 
ship: 

Hermon T. Barker, chemical engineer in charge of the main 
mill laboratory of Bird & Son Inc., East Walpole, Massachusetts, 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College and received his master’s 
degree from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1927. 

John E. Bauman, assistant chemist at the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Parchment, Michigan, is a graduate of 
Western State Teachers College. 

Edwin P. Jones, director of research of the Champagne Paper 
Corporation (France) 345 West 40th street, New York, is a 
graduate of Duke University and received his Ph. D. degree 
from Yale in 1926. Doctor Jones was research chemist for the 
Roxana Petroleum Corporation in 1927 and 1928, research fellow 
at Duke University from 1928 to 1930, research chemist for the 
Victor Chemical Works from 1930 to 1931. 

David L. Luke, Jr. is a 1922 graduate of Yale University and 
has since been assistant to the president of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, New York. 

K. Erik V. Sandstrom is a 1923 graduate engineer of the Royal 
Technical University, Stockholm, Sweden. Mr. Sandstrom was 
formerly the London, England, representative of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company and is at present American representative of the 
Avesta Iron Works of Avesta, Sweden. 


Back Issues Technical Association Papers Wanted 
Ralph M. Snell of the Hurlbut Paper Company, South Lee, 
Massachusetts, would like to purchase the following issues of 
Technical Association Papers: Series I, II, III, IV, VI, VIII, 
IX No. 1, IX No. 2, and XI. Anyone having these volumes 
available should notify Mr. Snell. 
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The Effect and Control of Variables in the 
size ‘Testing of Paper Boards* 


By C. E. Libby' and Ferri Casciani* 


The size testing of paper and paper boards has been the subject 
of so many searching investigations and the technical literature of 
paper making is so filled with methods for performing this neces- 
sary test that one hesitates to add to the already voluminous data 
on this subject. As a matter of fact the subject matter of this re- 
port has been investigated so many times that the effect of the 
several variables involved in testing paper for size resistance is 
quite generally known and appreciated by chemists engaged 
paper testing and research. The only legitimate excuse for this 
paper, therefore, is to introduce an apparatus which has been de- 
signed for controlling the temperature of the size test, this factor 
having proved to be the most difficult factor to control, of the sev- 
eral variable involved in the size testing operation. The indulgence 
of the reader is requested to permit reference to some personal 
work which led to the development of the above mentioned tester. 

A number of years ago the author was engaged by a paper mill 
to investigate the apparent inability of this mill to properly size its 
product which was a heavy board used in connection with the 
manufacture of food containers. At the time of the investiga- 
tion the mill had on hand in their store room more than one 
hundred tons of this board which had been rejected for low 
size tests. It developed that sizing difficulties were experienced 
every summer and were thought to be due to the mill waters 
which were drawn from a small stream and became highly con- 
taminated with organic matter, especially 
drought. 

The size tests in this mill were being run by the machine room 
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Construction details of the jacketed penescope tester, 


foreman in a small room adjoining the machine room, The appara- 
tus used was an Abrams penescope tester which in the opinion of 
the authors is the best instrument ever devised for the determina- 
tion of the sizing quality of paper boards. The investigation de- 
veloped the fact that the actual difficulty was in the size tests them- 
selves and not in the sizing quality of the board. During the win- 
ter months the temperature of the lactic acid solution used as the 
penetrating fluid would average not over 70 deg. F. and on cold 
days 60 deg. F. would not be uncommon. During the hot days of 
the summer the temperature of the testing room being close to the 


. Presented at the annua! meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., February 15-18, 1932. 

Contribution of the TAPPI paper testing committee. 

*Member TAPPI, Professor of Pulp and Paper Manufacture, New York 
State College of Forestry. Syracuse, N. 

2 Student, New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


machine room would rise to 90 deg. F. and even 95 deg. F. and the 
temperature of the testing fluid would soon equalize with the tem- 
perature of the testing room. The result of this temperature fluc- 
tuation was a variation in size test values, measured in units of 
time, ranging from 25 to 150 minutes, the lower values being com- 
mon in the summer and the high values in the winter. When the 
temperature was stabilized and controlled at 80 deg. F., it was 
found that the size tests averaged well over 75 minutes in both 
winter and summer, and that there was no loss of efficiency in 
sizing in the summer as was formerly supposed. 

It may be argued that there was little excuse for this lack of 


Fic. 2 


Laboratory installation of jacketed penescope testers with temperature control 
at the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y 


control over the testing temperature since it is a well known fact 
that temperature exerts a marked influence on the time of penetra- 
tion of the testing fluid. Abrams in his original announcement of 
the penescope tester presents a chart which shows graphically the 
relation between the time of penetration and the temperature of 
the testing fluid*. However, size tests more frequently than not 
are made by machine tenders, laboratory boys, and young inex- 
perienced chemists who do not appreciate fully the necessity of 
close control over all testing conditions. Also it must be admitted 
that in the smaller mills where constant temperature rooms for 
paper testing are not provided, it is difficult if not impossible to 
maintain a constant temperature in the old style penescope tester. 
The foregoing observations were checked by the authors with a 
number of experienced chemists* who had had extensive experience 
in paper sizing and size testing and led to the development of the 
jacketed penescope tester described in this paper. 

The jacketed penescope tester consists of an ordinary Abrams 
penescope constructed with a jacket surrounding the chamber 
which holds the penetrating fluid. This jacket is designed to con- 
tain a second fluid, ordinarily water being employed, the purpose 
of which is to maintain a constant temperature within the inner 
chamber and thereby enable the temperature of the penetrating 
fluid to be maintained at a constant level throughout the period of 
the test. 

The jacket is constructed with a fluid inlet and outlet and 


3 Abrams, Allen, The Penescope—A New Penetration Tester. Paper Trade 
Journal 84, No. 3, pp. 44-47, Jan. 20, 192 

4The authors are edebes especially to Mr. William Harding, of the Kalb- 
fleisch Corporation, New York City, specialists in paper sizing, for consider- 
able information relative to the wide variation in size test results, and for 
valuable suggestions which have been incorporated in the design of the 
jacketed penescope tester. 
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baffled so that the jacket water under constant temperature is 
forced to flow around the entire periphery of the inner chamber 
and thereby maintains the testing fluid at any desired temperature 
which is independent of the temperature of the room in which the 
tests are being conducted. The details of the construction of the 
jacketed penescope are shown in Fig. 1. 

Several devices were investigated before a satisfactory apparatus 
was obtained for controlling the temperature of the circulating 
water. The equipment finally selected was the most simple and 
least expensive of the several devices tried out for this purpose, 
yet proved to be capable of maintaining a temperature in the cir- 
culating jacket water which varied less than 1 deg. F. over periods 
of several days at a time. This device, two of which are shown in 
Fig. 2, is a water cooled variable electrical rheostat manufactured 
by the Central Scientific Co., of Chicago. The original purpose of 
the water cooling feature of this rheostat was to dissipate the 
heat produced by the resistance of the wire coils to the passage of 
the electric current and the extent to which this water was heated 
was apparently given no consideration by the manufacturers. Our 
experiments indicated that if the volume and temperature of the 
water entering the rheostat was maintained at a constant value, 
the water absorbed a definite amount of heat and resulted in an 
effluent of absolutely constant temperature which was ideal for 
circulating through the jackets of the penescope testers. It should 
also be mentioned that this result is undoubtedly dependent upon 
a non-fluctuating line current. 

An assembly of five jacketed penescope testers and two water 
cooled rheostats is shown in Fig. 3. “A” is a constant head water 
box the purpose of which is to deliver water at an absolutely con- 
stant pressure to the two water cooled rheostats “DD.” It was 
found that if the water supply to the rheostats was directly con- 
nected to the water lines in the laboratory, that the fluctuating 
pressure in these lines, due to drawing of water for other purposes, 
caused a continual variation in the volume of water fed to the 
rheostats with a resulting fluctuation in the temperature of the 
water effluent from these heaters. “B” is an ordinary one inch 
shut-off valve while “C” is a pressure reducing and volume regulat- 
ing valve known as a “Try-Me” valve manufactured by Tryco 
Products, Inc. at Westfield, Mass. The purpose of this valve is to 
regulate the volume of water fed to the rheostats and eliminates 
the necessity of adjusting the volume each time the equipment is 
used by manipulation of shut-off valve “B.” When it has been 
decided what volume of water it is necessary to circulate through 
the jackets of the penescope “EE” to maintain the desired tem- 
perature, this regulating valve “C” is set to pass this amount of 
water each time shut-off valve “B” is turned to the wide open 
position. Of course it is possible to regulate the volume of water 
supply by properly adjusting shut-off valve “B” but the addition 
of volume regulating valve “C” considerably shortens the length 
of time necessary to prepare the equipment for operation each time 
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it is used. The presence of the regulating valve in the assembly 
guarantees that any predetermined volume of water will be fed to 
the rheostats whenever the shut-off valve is turned to the wide 
open position. The rheostats “DD” are connected to the water line 
and to the penescopes “EE” as well as to each other by heavy lab- 
oratory rubber tubing. The jackets of the five penescopes shown 
in Fig. 3 are connected together in series by means of small brass 
pipes and unions. The circulating water under constant tempera- 
ture passes in succession through the jackets of the five instruments 
and then to the sewer through the outlet pipe “F”. The other fea- 
tures of the penescope instruments as well as the methods of using 
them are identical with those described by Mr. Abrams in his 
original announcement of the penescope tester and these descrip- 
tions will therefore not be repeated in this paper. 


Fic. 3 


The Effect of Temperature on the Time of Penetration 


The first series of tests made with the jacketed penescope test- 
ers were designed to determine the effect of change of temperature 
upon the time of penetration of lactic acid through various paper 
boards. Twenty per cent lactic acid solution was selected as the 
penetrating fluid since this fluid seems to give the best results when 
testing relatively heavy boards. The head of lactic acid solution in 
the penescope pipettes was kept constant at twelve inches through- 
out this series of tests. 

Three sets of tests were made in this series, one on a .040 caliper 
milk bottle cap board, one on a .020 caliper single bleached lined 
manila board, and a third on a .015 caliper oyster pail board. Test 
samples from each of these boards were prepared by the use of a 
special cutting die. The samples were all painted lightly on the top 
side of the sheet with 0.1 per cent methyl orange solution, then 
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The effect of temperature on time of penetration. Test run on .015 caliper 
oyster pail board. 
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The effect of temperature on the time of penetration. Test run of .020 ‘caliper 


single bleached lined manila board. 
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pressed on a sheet of blotting paper and allowed to dry for thirty 
minutes before being inserted in the penescope for test. The end 
of the test was determined by the appearance of five red spots on 
the board due to the penetration of the lactic acid through to the 
methyl orange indicator. 

The flow of water through the jackets of the penescopes was 
regulated at approximately one quart per minute and the rheostats 
adjusted until the temperature of the water effluent reached the 
desired degree of heat. The tests on the several kinds and thick- 
nesses of boards investigated were run at several degree intervals 
from a minimum of 40 deg. F. to a maximum of 100 deg. F. and 
ten tests were averaged for each point on the curves. During the 
performance of these tests the drop in temperature between pene- 
scope No. 1 and penescope No. 5 was never large enough to justify 
insulating the instruments with magnesia and asbestos as was 
originally intended. At temperatures as low as 40 deg. F., the rise 
in temperature across the five penescopes never reached one de- 
gree. When operated at a temperature near that of the room, the 
five instruments were maintained at identical temperatures over 
long periods of time. For this reason, a temperature of 75 or 80 
deg. F. is advocated as the most satisfactory standard at which the 
penescope instruments should be operated. 

Figs. 4, 5 and 6 indicate the effect of temperature on the time of 
penetration of lactic acid solution through various types and thick- 
nesses of boards. It is obvious that temperature greatly affects the 
test results in all of these cases, and the advantages of temperature 
control as provided by the jacketed penescope is clearly indicated. 


The Effect of Lactic Acid Concentration on the 
Time of Penetration 


It has been shown that a variation in the strength of lactic acid 
solution affects the time of penetration considerably.’ A series of 
tests were made to show this relationship, meanwhile holding con- 
stant the variables of temperature and head of lactic acid solution 
in the penescope pipette. 

The temperature was maintained at 80 deg. F. and the head of 
lactic acid solution at twelve inches above the liquid level in the 
inner chamber of the penescope tester. Since very uniform results 
were obtained in the previous series of tests with the .020 caliper 
single bleached lined manila board, this board was selected for the 
present series of tests designed to show the effect of lactic acid 
concentration on the time of penetration. 

The initial tests in this series were made with a fairly strong 
lactic acid solution (Specific Gravity 1.110) and successive tests 
were made by diluting this strong acid to a concentration as low 
as specific gravity 1.029. In each case the lactic acid was brought to 


5 Abrams, Allen, Report on Senate of Paper to Liquids. 
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The effect of lactic acid concentration on time of penetration. 
© caliper single bleached lined manila board. 
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the proper temperature in the penescope before testing the board. 
The average of a set of ten tests was taken for each point on the 
curve. The results of these tests are shown graphically in Fig. 7. 

It was found that any concentration of lactic acid having a speci- 
fic gravity of over 1.085 is useless as a testing fluid in the penescope 
for boards of this density and caliper since it penetrates the board 
almost instantly. Twenty per cent lactic acid solution which has a 
specific gravity of 1.047 and has been recommended by Abrams 
seems to be as satisfactory as any other concentration of acid, es- 
pecially for boards of medium caliper. The time of penetration 
with this strength of acid is long enough so that good comparisons 
can be obtained with boards of varying size characteristics. The 
only objection to the use of lower concentrations of lactic acid is 
that the time for each test is lengthened considerably. For example, 
lactic acid of specific gravity 1.047 under the aforementioned con- 
ditions of test penetrated the board in 23 minutes whereas lactic 
acid of specific gravity 1.026 required 60 minutes for a similar 
penetration. It would seem, however, that boards of heavier 
weight e.g. .040 bottle cap board might well be tested with acid of 
a higher concentration than 20 per cent to eliminate the tedious- 
ness of such tests. A well sized bottle cap board of .040 caliper 
will frequently test well over 100 minutes with 20 per cent lactic 
acid solution at 80 deg. F. 


The Effect of Hydrostatic Head on the Rate of Penetration 


A factor which has previously been given very little attention is 
the effect of hydrostatic head on the rate of penetration of the 
testing fluid. In all of the tests which have been described, the 
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The effect of hydrostatic head on the time of penetration. Test run on A-.020 
single bleached lined manila board and B-.040 milk bottle cap board. 
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level of the liquid in the penescope pipette was maintained at 
twelve inthes above the liquid level in the test fluid chamber of 
the penéscope. 

To determine:the effect of hydrostatic head on the time of pene- 
tration, a series of tests were made employing varying heads of 
the testing fluid. The usual glass pipettes connected to the upper 
cutlet of the test fluid chamber were removed and replaced by 
three foot lengths of three-eighths inch glass tubing calibrated in 
inches of head. The tests were made on both .020 and .040 caliper 
board in order that the effect of the thickness of the sheet might 
be determined. The results of these tests are shown by the curves 
in Fig. 8. These curves indicate that the hydrostatic head has a 
marked influence on the time of penetration. A comparison of the 
curves for the two boards indicates that the hydrostatic head, while 
exerting a marked influence on the test results in both cases, is of 
more importance in the thinner board. At a temperature of 80 deg. 
F. and with a 20 per cent lactic acid solution (specific gravity 
1.047), a head of twenty three and one half inches causes immediate 
penetration in the case of .020 caliper board. The .040 caliper 
board at this same head requires eleven and one half minutes for 
complete penetration but a head of twenty eight and one half 
inches produces immediate penetration even with this very heavy 
board. 

The results of these tests would seem to indicate that the adjust- 
ments of the hydrostatic head furnishes a relatively simple means 
of increasing or decreasing the period of test. Where a rapid test 
on very resistant boards is desired, the head may be kept unusually 


high. On the other hand, slack sized boards and thin papers may 
be tested slowly by reducing the hydrostatic head to a minimum, 


Conclusions 


The results of the foregoing series of tests have led to the fol- 

lowing conclusions: 

1. That lactic acid solution appears to be the most suitable test- 
ing fluid for paper boards and that the rate of penetration of 
this liquid through such boards is greatly influenced by the 
three variables studied in this investigation. The order of 
importance of these variables is as follows: 

1. The temperature of the penetrating fluid. 
2. The hydrostatic head of the penetrating fluid. 
3. The concentration of the penetrating fluid. 

2. That variation of temperature in making tests is the most 
common source of error and that this variable may be effec- 
tually eliminated by employing a jacketed penescope instru- 
ment with constant temperature water supply regulated by a 
water cooled variable electric rheostat. 

3. That the length of the testing period may be most easily con- 
trolled by adjusting the hydrostatic head of the testing fluid 
in the penescope instruments. 

4. That the rate of penetration of the testing fluid varies in- 
versely as the concentration of the acid, providing a desirable 
flexibility in adjusting the period of test to boards of widely 
varying caliper, density, and composition. 


Preparation of Non-Fibrous Materials” 


Committee Progress Report for 1931-32 


The committee on preparation of non-fibrous materials is a 
part of the operating division. The work of the committee has 
therefore been planned to fit into the general plan of work of 
this division. Since the past year has been the first one in which 
the committee has functioned actively, a good part of the year’s 
work consisted in laying out a general program and organizing 
the committee. 

After consultation with the chairman of the operating division 
it was decided to concentrate the work of the committee for the 
present on collecting and compiling data on the most approved 
methods of preparation of the various non-fibrous materials used 
in the industry. Each committee member is to be in charge of one 
material or one class of materials and must have a thorough 
knowledge of the material for which he is responsible. 

The following materials were chosen as falling within the 
scope of the committee work: 


1. Water. 

2. Bleach liquors and materials used in their preparation. 

3. Fillers. 

4. Sizes including beater, surface and tub sizes and special siz- 


ing materials such as wax, rubber latex, viscose, starch and 

sodium silicate. 

5. Alum and other coagulants. 

6. Dyes and pigments. 

Coating emulsions and materials used in their preparation were 
originally included but were dropped from the list when it was 
found that a sub-committee of the finishing, processing and con- 
verting committee is covering this field. 

Competent committee members have been appointed to cover 
the work on each of the materials listed except dyes and pig- 
ments and it is expected that someone expert in this field who will 
be willing to take on this work will be located shortly. 

Several of the committee members have written up the details 
of the preparation of the materials in their field according to the 
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best information available. Some are preparing questionnaires to be 

circulated to all members of the Technical Association requesting 

details of the preparation as now practised in the various mills. 

A questionnaire on the use of starches in beater furnishes has 

already been prepared and sent in to the secretary’s office for cir- 

culation. It is planned to send out these questionnaires on each 
material and from an analysis of the replies write up the methods 
of preparation of the various materials in such a way that they 
may be included in the handbook of TAPPI Standards as repre- 
senting the most approved methods in use at the present time. 
This work will probably occupy the committee’s time for at 
least the next year. After this work is completed it is planned 
to go further into the fundamentals of materials preparation. 

Some of the work which may legitimately be covered by the 

committee is given below: 

1. Evaluation of materials as received at the mill and after 
preparation for the process. 

. Determination of relation between properties of materials 
as received and after preparation for the process. 

3 Determination of effect of properties and composition of ma- 
terials after preparation for the process on properties of 
finished paper. 

4. Comparison of methods for preparing materials for process 
from standpoint of cost of preparation and quality of pre- 
pared materials. 

. Development of specifications for raw materials and ma- 
terials after preparation for process based on their relation 
to finished paper quality. 

6. Study of equipment used in the preparation of non-fibrous 
materials, 

7. Study of unit processes in the preparation of non-fibrous 
materials. 

8. Publishing of information relative to developments in the 
field of non-fibrous materials preparation. 

K. A. Taytor, Chairman, 
Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me. 
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Industrial Management Problems in Russia’ 


By Walter N. Polakov! 


As I was about to return home, my Moscow friends tried to 
dissuade me from such a risk. “Why,” they used to say, “you 
would not care to sell apples on the street corner—have you not 
read that mills are shut, banks are closed and even American 
bankers are asking for doles?” All of which was not a bit 
convincing to me and I sailed for New York fully believing 
that the Moscow rumors about the American economic plight 
are no more accurate than the things I had heard about the 
Land of Soviets before I went there. 

But after all the running I have done for about two years, 
when I settled again in my office at 25 Fifth Ave. I was ready 
to exclaim with little Alice of the Looking Glass: “Why, I do 
believe we’ve been under this tree the whole time! Everything’s 
just as it was!” “Of course it is,” I heard on every side—“what 
would you have it?” “If you want to get somewhere else, you 
must run at least twice as fast as that.” 

Then it began to dawn on me that the fulfillment of a Five 
Year Plan in four years is not a fairy tale, but a grim reality, 
necessitated by the desire to catch up and to overtake the progress 
made by other countries while old Imperial Russia was hibernating. 

My previous recollection of Russia was in the days of the 
Japanese war of 1905. The carnage of graft and bloodshed was 
indescribable. Popular disgust and horror found its expression 
in the general strike. One morning everything came to a stand- 
still. No water in the faucets, no light on the streets, no mail, 
no telephone, no telegraph; the trains stopped, shops were closed— 
all activities ceased. 

The frightened Czar promised a constitution and a representa- 
tion government but, being the master of his word he chose to keep 
the power and not the word. That constitution was not unlike 
the mock turtle—one never has seen one but, to be sure, one 
does get mock turtle soup. 


After three years of the Great War, in 1917, Russia could not 
go any farther and the Bolsheviki—the same secret organization 
that tried its force in 1905 abortive revolution, called a spade a 
spade and the entire political and economic power went to the 
Soviets or to the councils of the Peoples’ Commissioners. The 
ravages of the Great War with its famous graft, incompetence 
and treason in high places, the civil war and closely following 
famine, left the country flat. General William N. Haskell, former 
Chief of the American Relief Administration from 1921 to 1923, 
after an extended visit to the Soviet Union in the summer of 
1931 made the following observations regarding the new situation 
in which the Russian workers find themselves now: 

“T was led to the conclusion,” General Haskell wrote in the New 
York Times on July 5th, 1931, “that the Russian worker is as a 
rule more willing and enthusiastic than the American ... The 
factory means something closer to him than to his American 
brothers ... There is no gainsaying the fact that the life of the 
worker in Russia today is better than it was before the Revolu- 
tion . . . Today the worker has a feeling that he counts—and a 
vast hope for the future. In czarist days he had nothing.” 


Progress Since 1920 


When sixteen million Russian workers cast their glance on the 
progress made by their country within a few years, one does not 
need to suspect that vodka has anything to do with their high 
spirit and slight dizziness. 


While even in 1920 the land under cultivation yielded but 50 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., February 18, 1932. 
1 Member TAPPI; consulting engineer, 25 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


per cent of the pre-war crops, the textile output was down to 4.6 
per cent, the production of iron was only 2.4 per cent of the pre- 
war figure and the total value of industrial output was six times 
smaller than it was in 1913, now the output of Soviet steel mills 
equals that of England and the progress in other branches of 
industry is equally amazing. Yet it may sound strange and un- 
expected to you if I say that the goal of the Soviet’s planned 
economy is not a powerful industry capable to compete with the 
rest of the world. Industry and agriculture are but stepping 
stones for their aspiration of higher civilization of a higher cul- 
tural level, of the pursuit of happiness. 

The old imperial government did not dare to educate the popu- 
lation, but kept the masses illiterate and in ignorance; even the 
limited number of colleges produced the intelligentsia too liberal 
tor the government. One of the first steps of the Soviets was the 
elimination of illiteracy, introduction of compulsory education 
and the promotion of higher learning. In czarist Russia 70 per 
cent of the Russians were kept illiterate—today the percentage 
of illiterates is down to about 30 per cent. The Soviets are 
spending seven times as much for public education as the former 
government did in 1914. Since then seven million pupils in 
primary schools rose to the number of over seventeen million; 
in secondary schools the number of pupils increased from about 
half a million to about two millions. In technical schools the 
number of students increased from 377,000 in 1914 to 2,166,000 
by 1931. Indeed no government, unless it is truly “of the people 
for the people and by the people,” would dare to give that 
weapon to the people. 

But modern civilization is primarily an industrial civilization 
and for the full development of its cultural forces it requires 
the whole complex machinery and organization of production 
to maintain the necessary standard of living. 


Industrial Problem of the Soviet 


To envisage the gap that Soviet Russia has to span from a 
wooden plow and harrow on its three-field strip farming to the 
scientific intensive cultivation of a huge cooperative and state 
farms of thousands of acres; to pass from the handicraft and in- 
cipient-industry mostly of foreign concessioners to the modern 
mass production and giant plants approaching in size to the River 
Rouge and Gary, Indiana, is a staggering problem. 

Thus the start was made with a practically clean slate. What- 
ever was left of the old regime was mostly in ruins, inoperative 
and hardly entered into the picture. The first few years were de- 
voted to salvaging the scrap and coming back to the pre-war level. 

Then the planning of the future began. The first task, obviously, 
was to mobilize labor power and to increase its productivity. 
Accordingly, the adoption of the plan was preceded by prepara- 
tions for the electrification of the country to provide the motive 
power for modern industry. The pre-war electrical output of 
Russia was 1,945 million kw.-hr.; [at the beginning of the Five 
Year Plan it was 3,507 million kw.-hr.] and the 1930 output was 
already 8,231 million kw.-hr—over four times the pre-war figure. 
The increase in number of wage earners was similarly rapid— 
the eleven millions in pre-war times became at the beginning 
of the Five Year Plan 11,400,000 and in 1930 reached 14,587,000 
workers, with nearly twice the amount of mechanical power at 
their disposal. Correspondingly, the daily output per worker 
expressed in terms of value increased from 15.10 rubles in 1926 
to 26.20 in 1930. At the same time the annual increase of value 
of industrial production since 1927 has been annually 25, 24, 24 and 
21 per cent. 

Under such high speed of development and with the appalling 
shortage of competent executives and engineering staffs, there 
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was no such opportunity to develop the degree of perfection in 
shop management that it was possible to develop in the national 
planning. As a consequence of this disparity between the rapid 
building of new industries and the naturally slow adaptation of 
modern managerial technique, the Soviet industry developed its 
unique labor policy and a production control all of its own. 

We read from time to time in the reliable dispatches from Mos- 
cow that this or that mill or plant falls behind on its production 
schedule or that this or that branch of industry as a whole fulfilled 
its task in less than the allotted time, reaching, say, in three years 
the rate of production expected only by the end of the first five 
year period. These dispatches give rise to two kinds of queries: 
does the isolated case of failure mean the collapse of the pro- 
gram, can Russia live up to her Five Year program? And also a 
more subtle question: is the task set by the plan feasible or is it 
not so light and easy that there is no feat to attain it? 

The first type of questions are easy to answer for anyone who 
is intimately familiar with the Soviety industry—A huge mill or 
plant, built in record time cannot be swung into full tilt produc- 
tion at once. It requires a period of adjustments, of familiariz- 
ing the personnel with the peculiarities of production, developing 
routing, balancing up departments, training of the new personnel, 
developing routine and habits: in short it takes time to develop 
the momentum of acceleration. It must, of necessity, take some- 
what longer in the U.S.S.R. than in the U.S.A. because of the 
lack of managerial experience and of industrial background. Thus 
if for months a huge new tractor plant produces but a fraction 
of its quota, it is only natural, inevitable and does not reflect 
in the slightest on the prospects of the Five Year Plan as a whole. 
[Moreover, one usually learns by making mistakes and, of all 
other problems confronting the Soviet Union, the problem of pre- 
paring and training competent industrial executives is the para- 
mount one.] It is a slow and painful process of trial and error 
but the experience shows that it is fruitful of results. It is most 
significant that the Stalingrad Tractor plant often cited as an evi- 
dence of inability of the Russians to operate big modern industry 
has, during the year of 1931 increased its monthly output from 
602 tractors in January to 2,725 in December, t.e., reached the daily 
output of 120 tractors. 

Quite another type of question is: are the production quotas too 
hard or too easy? From my personal observations I am convinced 
that for the most part the quotas allotted to plants and mills, 
especially the new ones, are more severe than the actual load such 
plants would be subjected to here, in America. To begin with, 
Russians are too prone to take the individual machine ratings, 
multiply it by the productive hours and set the quota on this basis, 
brushing aside, in their eager enthusiasm, many factors of ad- 
ministrative and managerial nature causing some unavoidable 
loss of time. Besides, not working for an intermittent competitive 
market, the rate of production is not slowed down or spurred up 
as the result of the work of the sales department but goes on at as 
uniform a rate as the delivery of raw materials and supplies 
and securing of working force permits. This absence of allowances 
for seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in output tends to increase the 
production requirement per unit in the Soviet mills. 

Shop Discipline 

The fulfillment of these quotas are closely and eagerly watched 
by the population. As I was motoring to different towns visiting 
plants that I consulted on the problems of management technique, 
the first landmark usually is a large bulletin board erected on 
the main street or on the square picturesquely depicting the 
progress made by the various industrial plants in that town or 
even by the individual departments of a mill. The board usually 
has several ruled columns with a picture painted on top of each— 
symbolizing the speed of work done by the enterprises listed be- 
low: snail, turtle, ox-cart, auto, train, aeroplane. Shame to the 
employes of the snail shop and glory to those under the picture 
of a ’plane! 

As you pass through a mill you see many unusual sights. At 
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the entrance to one department you may find a dirty burlap flag 
—indicating the disgraceful lagging behind the program while 
the entrance to another is adorned by a red banner honoring the 
meritorious performance. Here and there the walls are covered 
with bulletin boards recording the progress, the attendance, spoil- 
age, departmental expenses, etc. Other bulletins are full of car- 
toons, written and typewritten items—the famous “wall news- 
paper” where every worker is a contributor, making his criticisms, 
suggestions, passing caustic sarcasms at the backward manage- 
ment, inefficient superintendent or engineer, praising this or that 
improvement or warning a lazy drunkard to brace up. 

[In this manner the rate of production and shop discipline is 
largely under the control of the workers themselves. They are the 
masters of the situation, they are the part owners of all the State 
enterprises (and there and practically no other) and they know 
and feel that they are working for themselves and their children.] 
Time and again, passing through the shops I would be stopped 
by eager men and women demanding to be shown how to speed up 
this or that process of operation, suggesting how to reduce this 
or that waste, inquiring whether there is a way, known in America, 
how one operator could tend to two or four machines, etc. This 
desire to increase and improve production is all-absorbing. The 
workers’ inventions and suggestions are encouraged and _ pro- 
moted in every way—by prizes, cash awards, premiums, or decora- 
tions. Every large plant has an experimental shop and a labora- 
tory for the development and perfection of processes and appli- 
ances, to say nothing of special research institutions where 
specialists are engaged in researches of every sort from synthetic 
rubber to short radio waves. 

An American consulting engineer in management on every 
turn feels this spontaneous, creative, tense atmosphere. The 
Russian industry is not nearly as divorced from contact with 
the owners as an American impersonal corporation. The shop 
committee in a Soviet plant feels and acts as a group of owners 
would feel and act, not like a board of directors, for there con- 
tact is more intimate and besides, they are conscious of the fact 
that they are primarily the consumers and that their production 
is for use. 

This manifests itself in another typical form of Soviet indus- 
trial relations—the so-called Socialist competition. Industries 
challenge one another like our baseball National Leagues, plant 
competes with plant, shop with shop in increasing the output, im- 
proving the quality, reducing the cost, minimizing absenteeism and 
turn over of personnel. [The results of these contests are 
watched with a greater eagerness than the baseball scores for it 
certainly means more for their lives and the winning enterprise 
takes a great pride in the award.] 


The influential daily papers in the Soviet Union frequently 
take the initiative in promoting such contests, [publish front page 
news of the progress of these socialist competitions and merciless- 
ly expose all the mistakes, stupidity, inefficiency and waste 
wherever they are found.] 

Obviously enough, while all these manifestations of initiative, 
self reliance and spontaneous activity of the Soviet workers dem- 
onstrate, in a most convincing manner, that they are the masters, 
that they are determined to succeed and that they have already 
succeeded beyond their expectations, though they are still work- 
ing under a serious handicap of an inadequate and largely incom- 
petent managerial guidance. On the other hand, backward rural 
population drawn into the new industry is largely lacking in self 
discipline and steady habits of industry. [It is enough to read the 
accounts of these Handicaps in Russian dailies and to glance over 
a few of Stalin’s recent addresses to the Congresses of Industrial 
Managers, to realize that.] Yet, it is easier to build a plant 
than to operate it efficiently, so after the period of reconstruction 
and the rapid building of their giant young industry a new page 
is about to be turned in the history of the Soviet industrial de- 
velopment. The title of that page is likely to be “Introduction 
of Scientific Shop Management.” 
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Let us not forget that we have not developed our scientific 
management over night ourselves. When Frederick Taylor started 
in the Eighties, we were still in the manufacturing era largely 
permeated with handicraft traditions. [The electric motor did not 
revolutionize our mode of production as yet; Taylor had to 
standardize the care of belting, his method of planning was still 
designed for a small scale production.] The radical changes 
in our electrified, mass production industry called for the [new 
re-orientation, a] new mechanism of planning and of managerial 
control, which was finally devised by H, L. Gantt. The Soviet 
industry is fortunate enough not to have to retread this long 
stretch that is left behind; yet, to step directly from handicraft 
into the intricacies of modern mass production, continuous 
process and conveyor assembly demands an understanding and 
mastery of the entire technique of production-planning and 
scheduling, of charting and production control, of unit cost ac- 
counting and of the whole concept of management by exceptions. 

Yet in the Russian language the whole vocabulary of manage- 
ment terms is still non-existent. While almost the entire world 
literature on the subject is translated into Russian, the very words 
used do not carry the new meaning but drag the old implications 
of the regime and relations that are already meaningless. 


Provision for Cocerdination 


To overcome this grave handicap the heroic efforts are exerted 
by the Russian workers. Seeing here and there the lack of co- 
ordination, the shortages of some parts and excesses of others, 
sensing managerial maladjustments, they try to substitute the 
essential new methods of management by multiplied personal 
efforts. Disclosing somewhere a “neck of the bottle” they are 
quick to organize a so-called “shock brigade” rather than to 
analyze and to eliminate the managerial hitch, These shock- 
brigades, as the name implies concentrate their attack against some 
weak link. 

These brigades are formed entirely of volunteers, mostly 
younger men and women, whose devotion and unbounded enthusi- 
asm tinted by the spirit of a pioneer, is thrown against any ob- 
stacle met. By personal example they carry the morale of the 
rest, wipe out the spirit of defeatism and win the public admira- 
tion and acclaim. 

I recall seeing many pictures of the outstanding members of 
various shock brigades on the pages of Russian newspapers; 
among these I singled out that of a young girl of strong physique 
with a happy countenance holding an axe in her hands, a shawl 
around her defiantly lifted head, standing over a fallen tree. The 
caption under the picture was: “Comrade V. Korotkih, a woman 
worker from the rope factory, one of the first to respond to the 
appeal of the young communist league to go to the forests on 
lumber work. Here she received first prize for shock brigade 
work and for exceeding the plan of felling by 50 per cent.” 
200,000 shock brigades with 3,500,000 employees. 


Elaborate Organizations of Trade Unions 


Back of these expressions of determination on the part of Rus- 
sian workers to build up a better place to live in, is an elaborate 
organization of trade unions and of the state labor department 
that regulates all terms of employment, conditions of work, 
settle disputes, etc. [An American observer, Mr. Sherwood Eddy, 
sums up the observations gathered on his six trips to Soviet 
Russia thus: “There is a healthy trade union democracy among 
the workers. Economically free, independent of any individual 
employer, apprehensive of no arbitrary discharge or neglected 
employment, the laboring class at least is encouraged in the free- 
dom of expression and the right of criticism of the industry 
or the government. The propaganda that some (Soviet) products 
are the results of convict forced labor may serve some special 
interests in the U. S. but is not substantiated by facts... (N. Y. 
American, November 16, '30.) The Delegation of the Timber 
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Trade Federation of the United Kingdom reported last September 
(31) that “Everything we saw contradicted the suggestion of 
compulsion. The output we saw could not be sustained under any 
other system than satisfactorily paid, voluntary labour, and no 
scrap of evidence could be obtained that they were ever different 
from those we saw.” 


No Forced Labor 


The Hon. Henry T. Rainey, representative from Illinois, in an 
interview upon his return from a recent visit to the Soviet Union, 
said: “I particularly investigated the question of forced labor 
in Russia and there isn’t any there. Labor is freer in Russia than 
in any other country in the world. There is one disadvantage 
under which Russia now operates—that the workers in Russia 
have more money than they ever had before and they are spend- 
ing liberally in travelling, literally by tens of thousands of people, 
from one job to another.” [They are sure of their employment 
wherever they stop and they can go back to their original employ- 
ment any time.] (United States Daily, October 26, ’31.) This 
migration is partly due to poor system—of food distribution in 
some localities and better living conditions in some others. 

This floating element swells the figure of the turnover to 150 
per cent and works an obvious disadvantage in many enterprises. 
Not unlike our own war time expediency, workers in many indus- 
tries pledge themselves voluntarily to stay at one place till the 
completion of the first 5 year plan. 


As I was outlining this address, my wife brought to me a letter 
she just received from the committee of tenants of our apart- 
ment house. It asked for a pledge of so much a week for the 
support of our unemployed. It frankly stated: “While this comes 
to us as a request, I know it is really a demand, because unless 
we voluntarily contribute to keep people like these from want, 
it is only a matter of time before they stop asking and start 
taking what they need ... it is my desire,” the letter continues 
“to keep the present social order intact .. .” 


Social Insurance 


The Soviet Union has unemployment insurance, sick and old 
age benefits. This social insurance covers every employee with- 
out exception. Women workers receive 8 weeks’ vacation with full 
pay before childbirth and 8 weeks after. Office employees get 6 
weeks before and after childbirth; all employees get an annual 
vacation of 2 weeks with full pay. Permanently disabled workers 
receive a pension equal to 75 per cent of his pay for the rest of 
their lives, their unemployed dependents are supported until they 
are of age. Temporarily disabled workers receive full pay like- 
wise. The unemployed (there are none now) receive the minimum 
scale of wages and the trained workers get 50 per cent. 

I think we may all agree that our chief desire to accumulate 
wealth is for the purpose to insure ourselves against just such 
contigencies. I also submit that the present standard of living 
in the Soviet Union is far below the so-called American standard. 
Yet when we read in the reports of Prof. Matschoss of the V.D.I. 
that some thirty thousand German engineers are unemployed and 
facing destitution, we are not surprised that they flock to Russia 
accepting not the terms of foreign experts but those of Russian 
specialists. 

We are not surprised that even some American engineers are 
filing applications for employment in the U.S.S.R., willing to 
pay their own travelling expenses when we learn that the profes- 
sional engineer's unemployment committee has not enough old 
clothing to distribute among those who created our prosperity. 

We are not surprised that Germany extends liberal long term 
credit to the U.S.S/R. while we still hold C.O.D. as an ideal of 
business transactions. And while we are talking of bad labor con- 
ditions in Russia we are buying pulp from Germany although half 
of it is made of Russian pulp wood. Small wonder that Finland 
demoralizes the paper industry both here and in Germany. 
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But, shall we fear Russian competition? Rich in natural re- 
sources, large in population with unbounded energies and high 
hopes, determined to maintain peace on all its frontiers, as yet 
immature in its industrial development, it would seem as if Rus- 
sia would need to go.through the same procedure as that followed 
in America up until 1900 when we had to build from within 
and were quite self-sufficient. 

And since Russia’s ambition today is to “catch up and to over- 


(Continued) 


take” our American standard of living, the editorial in the journa| 
of the A.S.M.E. of November ’30 gives a manly answer: “Engi. 
neers who have so effectively altered the mode of living of west. 
ern nations should be the last to complain of this form of com. 
petition. It should, rather, offer them a challenge, as present con- 
ditions do, to prove that their profession may benefit the cntire 
world without the exploitation of some parts to the advantage of 
others.” 


Materials of Construction Developments* 


By J. D. Miller* 


A listing of the major developments in the materials of con- 
struction field during 1931 may well be ‘headed by the new materials 
proposed for digester lining. 


Carbon Digester Lining 


During the past two years the National ‘Carbon Company of 
Cleveland has been expending considerable effort to take advantage 
of the physical and chemical properties of carbon blocks for lining, 
beginning with patches and finally during the past year, com- 
plete linings for digesters. Details of this work and results to 
date are set forth in a paper presented at this meeting. We under- 
stand that the Republic Carbon Company of Niagara Falls is 
working along this same line in cooperation with the Stebbins Eng. 
& Mfg. Company of Watertown, N. Y. 


Alloy Steel Digester Lining 


A second progressive step in this work is the method of lining 
proposed by The A. O. Smith Corporation of Milwaukee, Wis. In 
sulphite practice, the acid resistance of the Cr.-Ni. steels of the 
18-8 type is well established, and the fabrication of complete 
digesters of this alloy has been suggested, either by welding or 
riveting. Various difficulties have prevented this accomplishment 
on commercial digesters. 

A method was recently developed by A. O. Smith engineers 
whereby pressure vessels, made of carbon steel can be protected 
on the inside with a thin lining of the above alloy. The develop- 
ment consists of electrically bonding a thin alloy sheet to the 
carbon steel shell plates and heads. Usually the lining need be 
only 7/64 inch thick. It is attached so firmly that it does not dis- 
tort or loosen under any conditions, normal or abnormal. The 
entire inside of a structure can be lined in this way, including 
all nozzles and openings, and the flanges can be faced back to 
protect the gasket seats. Several large oil cracking stills, ranging 
from 3 to 5 inches in wall thickness have been built, lined thruout 
as described, and are operating successfully under high tempera- 
tures. The advantages in productive capacity per unit, of thin 
lining over any type brick are apparent. 

With these two new features of digester lining available, we 
may expect decided steps forward in this phase of sulphite pulping. 

Although chromium plating was not developed entirely during 
the past year, that period saw rapid strides in the application of 
the art to the paper industry. These applications have been 
adequately described in the several articles and publications by 
The Chromium Corporation of America. 


Alkali Recovery Furnaces 

In the soda and sulphate industry, the furnace linings in the 
recovery departments have been sources of considerable trouble 
and expense. Chrome and soapstone, brick linings have limitations. 
The General Refractories Company of Philadelphia have produced 
a superior unburned magnesite brick which is the greatest im- 
provement in that line during the year. Interesting possibilities 
of this-brick are also indicated for boiler installations firing coals 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., February 15-18, 1932. 
1 Chairman TAPPI materials of construction committee. 
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which develop slags containing large quantities of fluxes such as 
lime, iron-oxide and alkalis. 


Alloy Cast Iron 


The industry consumes a large quantity of cast iron per year. 
This is generally of the common variety. Various applications 
throughout a mill may warrant cast iron of properties superior 
to the common grade. The analyses and properties of some com- 
mercial alloyed cast irons, and comparisons with the common 
iron were also presented at this meeting by Messrs. Vanick and La 
Que. The adoption of these more expensive irons will depend on 
the economic balance between the additional cost and service 
rendered. 


Vulcalock Process of Rubber Coating 


Of note is the Vulcalock process developed by The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co., which permits the direct vulcanization of rubber 
to metal. The bond obtained is equal to 500 pounds per square 
inch or more, and is practically inseparable. The rubber itself 
will give way before the bond. Tank and pipe lining, rubber 
covering of fans, chutes and pumps are some applications in the 
industry where corrosion and abrasion resistance may be in- 
creased by the Vulcalock process. Rubber covering of rolls by 
this process has been an outstanding development, in view of the 
fact that direct attachment of the cushion rubber to the core 
eliminates the hard rubber base formerly required. The industry 
will doubtlessly benefit from this advancement in the rubber 
industry. 


Light Weight Alloys 


Although at present probably not applied to the paper industry, 
it may be fitting to refer to the lightest structural metal, the 
magnesium alloys produced by The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., under the name of Dowmetal. These alloys are two-thirds 
as heavy as aluminum and offer good physical and mechanical 
properties. From the cost standpoint, magnesium castings and 
fabricated parts were quoted in 1931 at prices strictly competitive 
with heat-treated aluminum-alloy aircraft-castings and wrought 
high-strength aluminum-alloy parts. 

The greatest interest in the possibilities of magnesium alloys 
is now displayed by the transportation industries, both auto and 
aircraft. In the paper industry there may be applications for 
hand and power truck construction, where energy saving is i 
portant, or for tube rolls, where machine wire life may be i 
proved. 


Hard Facing Alloys 


Although described in full a year ago by W. A. Wissler at the 
Materials of Construction meeting, it may be well to mention the 
hard facing alloys. The application of these alloys to various 
parts of equipment subjected to hard service is producing notable 
economies in maintenance costs throughout the industry. 

This review may be incomplete and more than one company 
may be producing the same material or operating the same process. 
To those neglected we offer apologies and will. be glad to acknowl- 
edge the omissions when they come to our attention. 
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ONS TRUCTION 


__ NEWS 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Port Huron, Mich.—l’ort Huron Sulphite and Paper 
Company will carry out a dredging development in the 
Black River, Port Huron, totaling about 3900 cubic yards, 
for improvements in shipping facilities. 

New York, N. ¥.—Able Paper Box Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., recently organized, is said to be planning 
early operation of a local plant for the manufacture of 
paper boxes and containers. The new company is headed 
by Isidore Felder, 1133 Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Harry J. Harber, 137 West Tremont Avenue, Bronx, 
New York. 

Westbrook, Me.—S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
street, Boston, Mass., sustained a heavy fire loss at paper 
stock warehouse and distributing plant at Westbrook, on 
May 11, reported close to $100,000, including building, 
stock and equipment. No announcement has as yet been 
made regarding rebuilding of unit. 

Irvington, N. J.—The Artcote Papers, Inc., 380 Coit 
street, are now occupying a new plant addition on Coit 
street, totaling about 20,000 square feet of floor space, and 
will use for the manufacture of its line of special metal- 
lized coated papers and cardboard stocks for candy con- 
tainers, blotters, catalogs and kindred service. Capacity 


production is being developed on a regular five and one-, 


The company is also arranging a 


half day week basis. 
Carl P. Alston is 


new line of embossed paper stocks. 
treasurer. 

Chicago, Ill—The Crane Paper Stock Company, 813 
West 22nd street, is considering rebuilding of portion of 
storage and distributing warehouse, recently damaged by 
fire, with loss reported at close to $20,000. 

Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
street, New York, manufacturer of roofing papers, etc., 
has plans under way for a new plant on tract of 14 acres 
of land recently purchased at the foot of Commercial 
street, fronting on the Malden River, Malden. It will con- 
sist of several buildings, group of tanks and wharf with 
unloading and other mechanical-handling equipment. A 
portion of the new plant will be used for roofing products 
manufacture and remainder given over to production of 
road materials. The works will replace the plant now at 
Everett, Mass., which will be removed to the new location ; 
company lease on the Everett site expires next January 
and it is understood that it will not be renewed. The new 
plant is estimated to cost over $150,000, with equipment. 
Initial work is scheduled to begin in June. 

Chester,, W. Va.—-In connection with new local 
plant of the E. C. Ottis Company, manufacturer of heavy 
roofing papers, etc., recently placed in service, the com- 
pany has installed new machinery purchased from the 
Guyton & Cumfer Manufacturing Company, 4451 Fill- 


more street, Chicago, Ill. Electric motors and accessory 
electrical equipment was secured from the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgn, Pa., 
and the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ampere, N. J. Boilers and auxiliaries were pur- 
chased from the Titusville Iron Works, Titusville, Pa. 
The new plant is stepping-up production and will be on 
regular schedule at early date. It replaces a mill at Tor- 
onto, Ohio, destroyed by fire some time ago. It is pro- 
posed to enlarge the present plant in the future, to in- 
crease the capacity. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Werthan Bag Corporation, 
1400 Eighth avenue, North, manufacturer of paper bags, 
sacks, etc., is said to be planning rebuilding of portion of 
storage and distributing plant at Fifteenth avenue, North, 
and Clinton street, recently damaged by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at $12,000, including equipment. 

Canton, N. C.—The Champion Fibre Company is de- 
veloping production of a cotton content paper stock, raw 
material being secured from staple grown in the Caro- 
linas, to assist the consumption of cotton. The stock is 
designed for commercial letterheads and similar service, 
and use is being adopted by a number of interests in this 
district, including the Carolina Motor Club, to sponsor 
the movement for cotton utility at this time. The new 
mill unit, recently completed at a cost of more than $2,- 
000,000, was placed in regular operation late in April. 
The installation includes a Fourdrinier book paper machine 
built by the Pusey & Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Del., 
the largest unit for this purpose ever constructed; it is 
producing 80 tons of paper a day, 224 inches wide. The 
machine is expected to reduce production costs consider- 
ably. The company is affiliated with the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and mill operations of 
the organization have averaged from 90 to 95 per cent of 
capacity during the past six months. 

Chicago, Ill.—To facilitate operations, the Container 
Corporation of America, Inc., 111 West Washington 
street, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, has 
consolidated its purchasing department with the Chicago 
Mill Paper Stock Company, 430 West Ohio street, an 
affliated organization. J. V. Spachner will be in charge 
of the department. 

Port Alfred, Que.—Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Port Alfred, a subsidiary of the Consolidated Power and 
Paper Company, is planning to replace property recently 
damaged by the large pulpwood fire at its local mill, in- 
cluding storage structures and other buildings. The com- 
pany is said to have saved sufficient pulpwood from the 
fire to insure operation of newsprint mill for a number of 
months. The total loss approximated $3,000,000. 

Drummondville, Que.—The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company is running on a good capacity schedule at its lo- 
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cal paper plant, giving employment to close to normal 
working force. Business for paper specialties produced 
by the company for the first quarter of present year is said 
to equal the volume of same period of 1931. 

Toronto, Ont.—Ontario Power Service Corporation, 
Toronto, an interest of the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., same place, is arranging for financing for the 
completion of its hydro-electric power project now under 
way at Abitibi Canyon. It is expected to have the plant 
ready for service in the fall. It will represent an estimated 
investment of about $23,000,000, .of- which $20,000,000 
has been previously provided for by a bond issue. It is 
understood that a considerable part of the station output 
will be used for paper mill operation, while the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission, Toronto, has contracted to 
take 85,000 horsepower, with increase to 100,000 horse- 
power later on. The project will include an extensive 
transmission system. 

New Companies 

Newark, N. J.—The Dodman Wall Paper Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to 
manufacture wall papers. The incorporators are Regin- 
ald B. Hiley, Summit, N. J.; and Joseph Bauer, Jr., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. The company will be represented by Sam- 
uel Dreskin, 24 Branford Place, Newark, attorney. 

New York, N. Y.—John McCabe & Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $5000, to deal in paper prod- 
ucts of various kinds. The incorporators include S. D. 
Levy and Edmund J. Schwartz, 9 East Ninety-seventh 
street, New York. The company will be represented by 
William Albert, 570 Seventh avenue, New York, attorney. 

Chicago, Ill—The A. E. Dorsey Label Company, 
1714 South State street, has been organized by A. E. and 
Cameron C. Dorsey, to manufacture paper labels and 
kindred paper goods. The company is represented by 
Harry A. Fleck, 105 North Clark street, Chicago. 

Woodridge, N. J.—The Roll Leaf Company of 
America, Inc., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000, to manufacture paper products. The incorpora- 
tors are Charles Marquedant, Walter E. Goerner and 
Murray Ludmer, 196 Hackensack street, Woodridge. 
Last noted will represent the company. 

New York, N. Y.—The Lion Paper Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper products of various kinds. Isaac 
‘Gertner, 91 West Tremont avenue, Bronx, New York, 
is one of the principal incorporators. 


A.P.W. Increases Value of Product 


Today’s market witnesses the shattering of many long 
established retail price structures, with a consequent loss 
in profits to merchants handling such items. 

The A. P. W. Paper Company, of Albany, N. Y., is 
meeting this condition, not py breaking down a long estab- 
lished price, but by offering to both the trade and the con- 
suming public a greater value at no increase in price. 

A. P. W. Jr. Satin Tissue, the quality leader of the 
A. P. W. retail line has been increased from the old count 
of 1500 sheets per roll to 2000 sheets per roll. This! 33% 
per cent increase in quantity is offered with absolutely 
no change in the high quality of A. P. W. Jr. Satin Tissue 
and at no change in price. 

The A. P. W. Paper Company, feels that increasing 
the value of its product rather than tearing down a price 
established over a period of many years will serve not 
only to increase sales on A. P. W. Jr. Satin Tissue, but 
will also insure and stabilize a proper margin of profit 
to the trade. 
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Obituary 


Henry W. Smith 


TURNERS FAaLts, Mass., May 12, 1932.—Word has een 
received here of the death in Bowling Green, Ohio, of 
Henry W. Smith, 77, a former resident of this town and 
a brother of Albert R. Smith, treasurer of the Keith 
Paper Company. 

The deceased was born in Bradninch, England, coming 
to this town when a young man. He learned the trade of 
paper-making at the Montague Paper Company of Turn- 
ers Falls, and then left to take over a responsible position 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. After a successful term there he 
assumed the position of superintendent of the Ryegate 
Paper Company at Ryegate, Vt., and was employed there 
for eighteen years before his retirement six years ago. 

Besides his widow and brother he is survived by a son, 
Henry W. Smith, Jr., of Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Richard Fox 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., May 14, 1932.—Richard Fox, 
prominently connected with the Union Bag and Paper 
Company, died this week at his home here following an 
illness of several months. He was among the oldest em- 
ployees of the company and had served as combustion en- 
gineer for many years. Illness caused his retirement from 
active work some time ago, but all efforts to improve his 
health failed. He was connected with a number of fra- 
ternal organizations. The survivors include his widow 
and several relatives. 


William H. Dearstyne 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

DENVER, Co., May 12, 1932.—William H. Dearstyne, 
of the Butler Paper Company, of this city, died May 9, 
while in Las Vegas, New Mexico, on business. Mr. 
Dearstyne came to Denver 34 years ago from Albany, 
N. Y., and joined the old Peters Paper Company. He became 
connected with the Butler Paper Company in 1923. His 
widow, one daughter, and two brothers, Frank, of Minne- 
apolis, and Ray, of Glens Falls, N. Y., survive him. 


Robert Morris 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, May 16, 1932—Robert Morris, 66 years 
old, a resident of Middletown for more than thirty years, 
died of a paralytic stroke, suffered one week ago at his 
home in the Bundy Apartments. He had been an em- 
ployee of the Gardner-Harvey Paper Company for a 
number of years. He was a member of the Holy Name 
Society and the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 


International Mill Expands Production 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Corintu, N. Y., May 14, 1932.—Another of the idle 
machines at the local branch of the International Paper 
Company resumed operations early this week and all 
equipment with the exception of one machine is now being 
used for production purposes. A full crew is working day 
and night shifts on the machine. Under new schedules re- 
cently placed in effect it was announced that shifts of six 
hours each are being used on virtually all of the other 
eight machines in operation. The branch here is employ- 
ing several hundred workers. 
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TECHNICAL MEN MEET AT PORTLAND, OREGON 


(Continued from page 9) 


At the conclusion of the morning session, luncheon was 
served in the hotel, and members were entertained by 
Dean Collins, columnist on the Oregon Journal of Port- 
land. 

Saturday Afternoon Session 

Addresses in the afternoon session included, “Co- 
ordination Problems from Viewpoint of the Superintend- 
ent, by A. D. Wood, Superintendent of Shaffer Box Co.; 
“The Chlorination of Wood Pulp,” by Ralph B. Hansen 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in which he described 
the advantages of the chlorination method over oxidation ; 
“Drying Systems in Sulphite Pulp Mills” by J. P. G. 
Fagan, Supt. of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.; 
and “The Passivating Effect of Sulphite Liquor on Stain- 
less Steels,” by H. H. Richmond, Research Engineer, 
Electric Steel Foundry Co., Portland. R. J. Schadt read 
Arthur C. Zimmerman’s paper on “Developing New Uses 
for Pulp and Paper.” 

Following the regular session, an informal open forum 
and question box was held for two hours. Such questions 
as the most reliable stainless steel; the effect of calcium 
chloride on pulp and paper; how much free lime in waste 
liquor; and other problems of similar nature were dis- 
cussed pro and con. 

Stag Banquet 


The convention was concluded by an informal stag 
banquet in the evening, in the ballroom of the hotel. 
Scott Henderson acted as toastmaster, and music and en- 
tertainment were furnished. 


Activities of the women members were in charge of the 


following committee: Mrs. T. J. Waltmon, Mrs. Ralph B. 
Hansen, Mrs. Walter Hodges, Mrs. A. D. Wood, and 
Chairman, Mrs. Kenneth B. Hall. Entertainment included 
shopping, sightseeing, luncheons, and theatre parties. 
This convention had the best attendance of any Pacific 
Section convention held thus far. 
Among Those Present 


Those present at the convention included: 

J. J. Farrell, Downingtown Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

L. K. Smith, Harlan Scott and L. E. Thorpe, Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, Seattle. 

A. D. Wood, Shaffer Box Company, Tacoma. 

J. V. B. Cox, Paper Makers Chemical, Portland. 

Walter S. Hodges, Appleton Wire Works, Portland. 

E. G. Drew, J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, Port- 
land. 

Earl Thompson, Great Western Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany, Tacoma. 

R. S. Wertheimer, Longview Fibre Company, Longview. 

B. W. Sawyer, Foxboro Company, Portland. 

L. S. Burdon, Int’l Wood Sulphite Company, Seattle. 

H. H. Richmond, Electric Steel Foundry, Portland. 

A. S. Quinn, Stebbins Engr. Company, Seattle. 

Ralph Reid, St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company, St. 
Helens. 

Kenneth Shibley, Shibley Company, Inc., Seattle. 

Evald Anderson, Western Precipitating Company, Los 
Angeles. 

Ben T. Larrabee, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview. 

Herbert Vernet, Oliver-United Filters, Portland. 

Mr. Govro, National Ammonia Company. 

R. T. Petrie, Longview Fibre Company, Longview. 

Sig Norman, Sumner Iron Works, Everett. 


Arthur C. Zimmerman, Pacific Straw, Paper and Board 
Company, Longview. 

Dr. Kenneth A. Kobe, University of. Washington, 
Seattle. 

U. A. Keppinger, Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland. 

I. H. Andrews, Powell River Company, Powell River, 
B.C 

R. J. Schadt, Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon 
City. 

Myron Black, Inland Empire Paper Company, Mill- 
wood, Wash. 

Frank H. Conrad, U. of Washington, Seattle 

W. V. Beuschlein, U. of Washington, Seattle. 

Hylton A. Long, Carborundum Company, Seattle. 

Fred Shaneman, Tacoma Electro-Chemical Company, 
Tacoma. 

C. H. Pape and Frank Small, Independent Foundry 
Company, Portland. 

Kenneth B. Hall, Noble & Wood Company, Portland. 

H. A. DesMaris, General Dyestuff Corp., Portland. 

Gerald Alcorn, Harold Hauff and H. T. Peterson, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview. 

J. P. V. Fagan, Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Com- 
pany, Everett, Wash. 

T. J. Waltmon, The Ohio Knife Company, Portland. 

W. H. Goodenough, Retired Supt., Hood River. 

J. E. Hassler and E. E. Kertz, Simonds Worden, White 
Company, Portland. 

Carl Fahlstrom, Longview Fibre Company, Longview. 

Leo Friedman, V. M. White and Steve Coleman, U. of 
Oregan, Eugene. 

_E. P. Wood, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Long- 
view. 

Wm. Anderson and W. J. McJannet, Eagle Brass Foun- 
dry, Seattle. 

k. E, Chase and R. R. Hines, Portland. 

R. V. Maier and P. L. Wright, General Electric Com- 
pany, Portland. 

T. L. Dunbar, Chem. Pulp Process, Inc., Montreal, 
P. QO. 

E. P. Dimock, Seattle. 

H. F. Schenk, W. A. Hardy & Sons, Fitchburg, Mass. 

S. L. Raught, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Long- 
view. 

D. L. Shirley, Link-Belt, Portland. 

Gust Johanson, Shaffer Box Company, Tacoma. 

Thos. C. Lovett, Paper Mill Equipment Company, 
Portland. 

D. E. DuPuis, Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Ore- 
gon City. 

F. J. Dooley, E. R. Barker, Boston. 

K. J. Janowski, Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, 
Oregon City. 

W. N. Kelly, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Longview. 

R. T. Petrie, Longview. 

F. J. Weleber, Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Ore- 
gon City. 

Mr. Duncan, 
Portland. 

W. A. Kelly, Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Ore- 
gon City. 

T. E. Moffitt and A. H. Hooker, Jr., Hooker Electro- 
Chemical Company, Tacoma. 


Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, 
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W. M. Osborne, Anacortes, Wash. 

H. Gevers, Longview Fibre Company, Longview 

W. T. Mayer, Neilan Company, Ltd., Los Angeles. 

O. Hedbring and Geo. E. Schmidt, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Longview. 

R. Simpson, Electric Steel Foundry Company, Port- 
land. 
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Thos, N. Parks, Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Ore- 
gon City. 
C. J. Hirschbuhl, Independent Foundry Company, Port- 
and, 

C. A. Sipes, Independent Foundry Company, Seattle. 

Thos. J. Bannan, Western Gear Works, Seattle. 

H. R. Heuer and Presto Varney, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Longview, Wash. 


TAPPI Lake States Section Meets 


The last spring meeting of the Lake States Section of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try was held at the Conway Hotel in Appleton on May 
10, 1932. 

Otto Kress, chairman of the local section, presided over 
the meeting which was attended by about 125 pulp and 
paper men from all parts of the state. 

Following the dinner C. W. Boyce, executive secretary 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, was intro- 
duced. He gave a short ta.k, in which he complemented 
the section on their good attendance and spirit. He 
stressed the need of an organization among the sellers of 
the paper products manufaciured by the lake states mills. 


Officers Elected 


A short business meeting followed. A nominating com- 
mittee presented a ballot for the election of officers for 
the coming year. A motion was made and seconded that 
the ballot be accepted as drawn up by the committee. The 
motion was unanimously carried. ‘The officers elected for 
the coming year are as follows: R. J. LeRoux, Interlake 
Division ot the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co., 
Chairman; Otto Kress, Technical Director Insuitute of 
Paper Chemistry, Vice-Chairman; A. T. Gardner, Com- 
bined Locks Paper Co., Secretary and Treasurer. 


Discussion on Pumps 


Carlo Vicario, manager, pulp and paper division of the 
Nash Engineering Company was introduced by Chairman 
Otto Kress as one of the speakers of the evening. His 
subject was “Nash Pumps and Their Application in the 
Paper Industry.” He explained the action of the old 
original type of Nash Pump and compared it to the more 
recent developments, pointing out why they are more 
efficient, and why certain changes were made. He pointed 
out that in the original design, the water, in compressing 
and expelling the gas, is working at right angles to the 
direction in which the gas must move. Contrasted to the 
original design is the more recent development, the rotor 
being built, on a central web having hollow ends, with sta- 
tionary ports on the surtaces of cones which lie ins.de the 
end portions of the rotor. With the later arrangement the 
water pistons are pushing directly on the gas and it is 
moving in a direction paraliel to that of the water. A 25 
per cent saving is claimed at 20 inches vacuum on all sizes 
of the new pumps. The methods of testing and rating 
pumps were then explained. Liquids such as water, being 
practically non-compressible are easily measured, but 
fluids such as air which enter a pump with one volume and 
leave it at another volume, makes the measurement of 
gaseous fluids a much more difficult problem. Their 
method consists of an orifice method, in which the pump 
is connected to a header which has a large number of 
small orifices. By obstructing a number of these orifices 
any desired vacuum may be pulled. The paper was sup- 
plemented by lantern slides. 


The second speaker of the evening was Mr. John B. 
Foley, Jr., Manager Goulds Pumps, Inc. His subject was 
“Recent Developments in Paper Stock Pumps.” The rea- 
sons for pump clogging were pointed out. The results of 
some test runs were given, which showed that a vertical 
top discharge was satisfactory only for water which was 
free of entrained air and stock. If entrained air is pres- 
ent it becomes trapped in the upper part of the pump caus- 
ing a decrease in the pump’s efficiency. A horizontal dis- 
charge eliminates this trouble. A question was asked if it 
was possible that a pump could cause a “balling up of 
stock.” The answer was that it was possible. It was 
pointed out that if there was an excess clearance between 
the rotor and the housing, such as might occur in a special 
pump where a standard rotor was used in conjunction with 
a special housing, such a “balling up” has been known to 
take place. He pointed out a development in the casting 
metal employed in pump construction. This new metal, 
which is used in casting, permits the casting of much thin- 
ner sections due to the fact that the resultant casting is 
free of blow-holes. An improvement in the design of 
vanes was mentioned. The new vane consists of an in- 
volute curvature on the outer two-thirds and a reverse 
screw on the inner third. This modification in the vane 
curvature has resulted in increases in capacities up to 50 
per cent under the same head. 

A smoker followed the presentation of the papers. 


Dexter Sulphite Seeks Tariff 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dexter, N. Y., May 14, 1932.—An interesting letter 
written by Dr. James E. Campbell, president of the Dexter 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, has been forwarded 
to the House of Representatives at Washington in which 
an appeal for a protective tariff and a reduction in taxa- 
tion is sought. The company is among those that have 
been seeking the passage of the Jones Amendment which 
imposes a tariff on wood pulp. The communication is in 
part as follows: 

“Taxes long since have reached the confiscatory stage 
and the man, who through labor and toil has capitalized 
his small earnings through the years in a home for his 
family, now finds himself at the crossroads of indecision. 
The comedy of our Congress is leaving him no choice as to 
which road to take and still the merry hippodroming con- 
tinues with gathering strength. The sordid details cover- 
ing the sale to our people of billions of worthless foreign 
securities, the fat swag made possible through our bank- 
ruptcy so-called laws, the rigging of our security markets 
by those who are supposed to occupy fiduciary positions, 
the safety deposit tin boxes owned by those occupying 
municipal positions of trust, are the things among others 
which are sharpening the common man’s understanding 
and raising the question where do we go from here?” 
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XCEM NO. 70 
SLIME REMOVER 


Today as Always, 
the Preferred 
Choice of the In- 
dustry for Clean- 
ing the Paper Mak- 
ing System. 


MAGNUSON 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works 
THIRD and HOYT STREETS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 
in the U. S. and Canada 


PAPER TRADE 


88 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


In Making 


Felts for Paper Manufacturers certainly recom- 
mends our ability to satisfactorily serve your 
requirements. 


our TRIUNE Anp 
MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave—Fine Face Felt in Three, Four, Five and 
Six Ply—60” to 214” in width—insure large production. 
Absolutely no felt marks in paper. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


Established 1844 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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New Automatic 
Freeness Tester 


NO MORE HAND OPERATION! 
Eliminates the human element. 
Test results not subject to 
individual influence as here- 
tofore in all freeness tests. 


Assures uniform runs of 
pulp and paper. 

You can’t afford to be with- 
out one at this time. More 
than 1,400 Schopper-Riegler 
Testers in use. 


\ To save now is essential— 


‘rite For 
Booklet 408-A 


TESTING MACHINES, INC. 


\ 314 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Largest line of Standard Testers 


GUMMED TAPE 
STAY PAPER 


QUALITY so distinctive as to add to 
the prestige of the manufacturer 
and dealer. 


PRODUCED on patented machinery, 
superior to any other yet operat- 


ing. 
Automatic control of quality! 
| * 6 e | 
St. Louis Gumming Corporation | 


750 SOUTH 2ND STREET 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


—_— 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING May 14, 1932 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
J. Schweitzer, Pr. Adams, Marseilles, 21 cs.; Ameri- 
can s Fohenes Co., Paris, Havre, 100 cs.; Champagne Paper 
Corp., Paris, Havre, 15 cs. ; Gluckman & Strauch, Paris, 
_ re, 2 cs.; Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 112 
: Ch ampagne Paper Corp., Liberty, Havre, 195 cs. 
Watt Paper 
F. J. Emmerich, Laconia, Liverpool, 1 ble.; Guaranty 
Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 7 cs.; Globe Shipping Co., 
A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
ParerR HANGINGS 
Whiting & Patterson Co, Inc., Majestic, Southampton, 
1 cs. 
PAINTED PAPER 
Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 
NEws PRINT 


Atlantic F’d’g Co., 


Jay Madden Corp., Dresden, Bremen, 152 rolls; Perkins 
Goodwin & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 41 rolls; Chase National 


Bank, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 77 bis.; Gilman Paper 
Co., Lagaholm, Norrkoeping, 275 rolls; Brooklyn Times, 
Lagaholm, Norrkoeping, 148 rolls; Lunham & Reeve, 
Lagaholm, Hango, 232 rolls ; Perkins Goodwin & Co., A. 
Ballin, Hamburg, 173 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., A. Merchant, London, 5 cs.; Rohner 
Gehrig & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 3 cs.; Standard Products 
Corp., Paris, Havre, 5 cs.; Keuffel & Esser Co., Belgium 
Maru, Hamburg, 5 cs., 80 rolls; J. Henschel & Co., A. 
Ballin, Hamburg, 8 cs.; Atlantic F’d’g Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 8 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., A. Merchant, London, 11 
s.; Keuffel & Esser Co., Belgium Maru, Hamburg, 30 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., A. Merchant, London, 7 cs.; 
A. Giese & Son, Aquitania, Southampton, 35 bls. 
Bristot Boarps 
Favor Ruhl & Co., A. Merchant, London, 7 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 8 cs. (sim- 
plex); L. A. Consmiller, Europa, Bremen, 5 cs.; C. W 
Sellers, Europa, Bremen, 23 cs.; C. W. Sellers, A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 2 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Europa, Bremen, 5 cs. 
TissuE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co.,; Laconia, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
SurFACE CoaTED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 12 cs.; Gevaert Co. of 
America, Lapland, Antwerp, 72 cs. : Globe Shipping Co., 


Dresden, Bremen, 27 cs.; 
Hamburg, 7 cs. 


Phoenix Shipping Co., A. Ballin, 
Metat Coated PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 207 cs.; K. Pauli 
Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 16 cs.; Atlantic F’d’g Co., A. 
Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., A. Merchant, London, 1 ¢s.; 
Globe Shipping Co., Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 
GuUMMED PAPER 
Meadows Wye & Co., A. Merchant, 
Heemsoth Basse & Co., 
Sheldon & Co., 


London, 1 cs.; 
Europa, Bremen, 9 cs.; G. W. 
A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs. 

Raw Carp 


Pig: C. Strype, Europa, Bremen, 29 cs. 
, Leviathan, Bremen, 6 cs. 
Fancy PAPER 
dresden, Bremen, 2 cs. 
Carp BoarpD 
Gevaert Co. of America, Lapland, Antwerp, 2 cs.; 
Framerican Importing Co., Pr. Adams, Marseilles, 5 cs.: 
L. T. Piver Inc., Paris, Havre, 7 cs.; Cheramy Inc., Paris, 
Havre, 5 cs. 


; Coy Disbrow & 


Paste Boarp 
Bremen, 61 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Dresden, Bremen, 4 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Pr. Adams, Genoa, 18 cs.; Davies Tur. 
ner & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 5 cS. $ Keller Dorian 
Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 3 cs.; Universal Car Loading 
Co., Paris, Havre, 2 cs.; The Borregaard Co. Inc., Drott- 
ningholm, Gothenburg, 100 rolls, 161 bls.; Watch Tower 
Bible & Tract Society, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 

Racs, Baccincs, Etc. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Wytheville, ——, 304 bls. bagging; 
W. Steck & Co., Wytheville, Antwerp, 24 bls. rags; Na- 
tional City Bank, Be Igium Maru, Hamburg, 31 bls. rags; 
Armstrong Cork Co., ‘Liberty, Havre, 190 bls. rags; Con- 
goleum Nairn Co., Liberty, ‘Havre, 353 bls, rags; Darm- 
stadt Scott & Courtney, Liberty, Dunkirk, 64 bls. rags; 
National City Bank, Silverfir, Bombay, 55 bls. rags; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., A. Ballin, ——, 30 bls. rags; Chase Na- 
tional Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 137 bls. rags. 

Hive GLue 
, Dresden, Bremen, 100 bags; 
burg, 231 bags. 


—-, Dresden, 


—, A. Ballin, Ham- 


CASEIN 
Atterbury Bros. Inc., The Angeles, B. Ayres, 834 bags, 
110325 Ibs. ; D. C. Andrews & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 60 
bags. 


Hii 


Baye’ 
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FOR CYLINDER AND FOURDRINIER 
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Let us solve your FELT 


MACHINES 


Problems. 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N.Y 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 


Music Paper, Index Bristol, Post Card 
and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 
also 
KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
Kraft Pulp 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1864 1932 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


MARCY OPEN-END ROD MILLS 


ora od MORE REPEAT ORDERS ™ ee ie > a 
ags ; ct Beating of Every Ty Stock 
‘: Another plant of one of the lead- fee Te fne eeany  oy Spe af Coes 
. . fact f st d . Positively reduce power costs. 

darm- ing manulacturers OF straw prod- . Absolute control under all conditions. 

rags; ucts is being equipped with a . Maximum preservation of initial strength. 

Ez. I. 5’ x 12’ Marcy Open End Rod . Preserve full fibre length. 

: Na- y Pp . Positive separation of fibre bundles. 


Ham- 


bags, 
rg, 60 


Mill, the fifth Marcy Mill for this 
company. Repeat orders mean 
proof of superior performance, of 
decreased beating costs and in- 
creased profits. 

Specific inquiries are invited. 


. Positively no unbeaten stock bypassed. 


Send us a samjee of your untreated pulp 
and we will send you proof. 


PAPER MILL DIVISION 


Je PE S coMEANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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Woop PuLp 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., United States, Oslo, 150 bls. 
chemical pulp, 25 tons; Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., 
Belgium Maru, Hamburg, 168 bls. sulphite, 25 tons; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Belgium Maru, , 724 bls. wood pulp, 
109 tons; J. Anderson & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
375 bls. sulphite; Price & Pierce, Ltd., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 125 bls. wood pulp; Castle & Overton Inc., 
Lagaholm, Hango, 2197 bls. sulphite; Castle & Overton 
Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1470 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley 
Dunton & Co., Kolsnaren, , 750 bls. wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING May 14, 1932 
Atterbury Bros. Inc., Lagaholm, Hango, 175 bls. wood 
pulp; Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Hango, 5369 bls. 
sulphite, 2423 bls. sulphate, 2835 bls. mechanical pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING May 14, 1932 
E. J. Keller Co, Inc., Wytheville, , 500 bls. rags; 
T. M. Duche & Sons Inc., Wytheville, Antwerp, 470 bags 
glue stock; True & McClelland, Wytheville, Antwerp, 111 
bls. rags; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Kolsnaren, , 375 bls. 
wood pulp. 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 14, 1932 


E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Wytheville, ——, 70 bls. rags; 
Union Waste Co., Wytheville, Antwerp, 25 bls. rags; J. M. 
Hagy Waste Works, Wytheville, Antwerp, 25 bls. rags; 
Katzenstein & Keene Inc., Wytheville, Antwerp, 67 bls. 
rags; Gilman Paper Co., Lagaholm, Norrkoeping, 906 rolls 
news print; Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Norrkoep- 
ing, 2880 bls. sulphite, 176 bls. sulphate; Castle & Overton 
Inc., Lagaholm, Norrkoeping, 624 bls. sulphite; E. J. Kel- 
ler Co. Inc., Lehigh, ——, 123 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. 
Inc., West Eldara, --—, 126 bls. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 14, 1932 


Bulkiey Dunton & Co., City of Newport News, ——, 250 
bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Kolsnaren, ——, 
2650 bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAy 14, 1932 
J. Richardson Co., Bristol City, Fowey, 233 tons, 3 cwt. 
china clay; J. W. Higman Co. Inc., Bristol City, Fowey, 
224 tons china clay ; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Liberty, 
Dunkirk, 65 bls. bagging; American Express Co., Liberty, 
Havre, 16 bls. rags. 


Mt. Vernon Reports Erroneous 


Regarding recently published reports with reference to 
the dissolution of the Mt. Vernon Strawboard Company, 
of Mt. Vernon, Indiana, R. W. Stevens, president-trea- 
surer of the Mt. Vernon Straw and Paper Board Com- 
pany, Inc., states that this is the dissolution of the Mt. 
Vernon Strawboard Company and not a dissolution of the 
Mt. Vernon Straw and Paper Board Company, which was 
organized about a year ago and which concern purchased 
the plant and equipment of the Mt. Vernon Strawboard 
Company at that time. The dissolution of the old Mt. 
Vernon Strawboard Company has nothing to do with the 
new concern and in no way affects its operation. 


YEAR 


Paper Demand Slow in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 16, 1932—Weather condi ions 
for the past week have been rather unfavorable, par- 
ticularly to the summer specialty lines. After the first 
orders of three weeks ago, the retailers have been slow 
about re-ordering, largely because their stocks are fairly 
well filled, due to cool weather. Even if the weather 
clears and temperatures become normal, it will take a 
week or two to revive interest in these lines. 

The kraft market, however, is fairly steady. Prices 
are firmly held for the most part, but there is a slowness 
of demand that indicates it will be difficult to maintain the 
price basis unless there is some improvement in orders, 
News print is in rather a poor way. Optimism on the 
part of the paper publishers here some time ago to the 
effect that Spring would see a distinct increase in adver- 
tising has failed to be justified thus far. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the larger centers where there is 
much unemployment. The advertisers apparently feel 
there is little justification in spending money appealing 
to people who have no money to buy. Demand for news 
print in the smaller agricultural centers is about the same 
as it was last year, with perhaps a very slight improve- 
ment. 

The fine paper market is very spotted. Such orders 
as are being received by the jobbers here are for small 
lots and they are not as frequent as they should be. A 
weakening trend in books and covers is reported. 

Quite a few inquiries are being received for building 
papers and roofing grades. This is encouraging to the 
trade because last year there was scarcely any construc- 
tion of any kind and the volume was the lowest in years. 
The dealers are buying only their immediate requirements 
and the low prices are not causing any of the dealers to 
speculate on heavy stocks bought at present prices. 

The paper stock market here is shot to pieces. Mill 
demand is very poor and prices offered are very low. 


Fatal Fire at Cheney Plant 


FRANKLIN, Ohio, May 12, 1932—Six men were killed 
and eight injured in an explosion of a steam rotary cooker, 
which wrecked the plant of the Cheney Pulp and Paper 
Company here today. The killed were Samuel Thompson, 
aged 47; Richard Thompson, his son, aged 24; Samuel 
Hawthorne, aged 48; James Young, aged 48; James 
Preston Young, his son, aged 24, and Finley Couch, 
aged 30. The cause of the explosion is being investigated 
by the authorities. The rotary boilers were inspected by 
a state inspector April 4, 1932, and were pronounced to 
be in good condition. The equipment was for 60 pounds 
steam pressure and only 40 pounds were being used at 
the time of the blast, mill officials stated. Howard 
Cheney, owner of the plant, estimated his loss at $125,000. 


Finnish Paper Exports Hold Up 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 18, 1932—Finnish paper 
and pulp exports have continued to keep up well notwith- 
standing the trade barriers raised by several important 
customer countries according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The strike in Sweden has not as yet 
had any perceptible effect on Finnish wood pulp sales. 
With the exception of ground wood, exports of pulp and 
paper from Finland during the first quarter have been in 
excess of those during the corresponding three months of 
last year, the heaviest increase having been in shipments of 
sulphite pulp which have risen by 55 per cent. Exports 
of sulphate pulp and of paper show. the comparatively 
modest gain of 5 per cent. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Parer TrapE JouURNAL, 
Wednesday, May 18, 1932. 


Trading in the local paper market during the past week 
was only moderately active. Demand for the various 
standard grades of paper is restricted, although summer 
specialties are beginning to move more freely. Sales 
forces of the leading paper houses are conducting an ac- 
tive campaign for orders with fair success. Prices are 
generally holding to formerly quoted levels. 

The postion of the news print market is practically un- 
changed. According to information gathered by the News 
Print Service Bureau, production in North America dur- 
ing April amounted to 291,134 tons. Stocks of news 
print paper at Canadian and United States mills at the end 
of April totalled 89,321 tons, compared with 102,165 tons 
on March 31. 

Paper board production is being maintained in suffi- 
cient volume to take care of current requirements. Prices 
continue irregular. The fine paper market is inclined to 
fluctuate. Some improvement was noticed in the sulphite 
bond situation and efforts are being made to stabilize the 
industry. The coarse paper market is fairly steady and 
kraft wrapping paper prices are well maintained. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the ground wood market. Con- 
tract shipments are going forward in satisfactory volume, 
considering the general business depression. Demand for 
both domestic and imported mechanical pulp is seasonal. 
Prices are holding to schedule and the industry is in a 
sound statistical position. 


Chemical Pulp 


Conditions in the local chemical pulp market are fairly 
satisfactory. While demand for both domestic and im- 
ported-chemical pulp is light at present, quotations are 
well maintained. Decreased Swedish output, due to the 
strike, and curtailed domestic production, has lightened 
stocks held abroad and at domestic paper mills. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Little interest is being displayed at the present time in 
the old rope market. Demand for both imported and do- 
mestic old manila rope is decidedly restricted. Small 
mixed rope continues listless. Prices are steady. The 
bagging market is fairly active, with scrap and gunny 
moving at a normal pace. Roofing bagging is in seasonal 
request. 

Rags 


The domestic rag market continues dull. With the ex- 
ception of one or two grades, cotton cuttings are com- 
paratively quiet. Demand for roofing stock, however, is 
fairly good. Prices are practically unchanged. The im- 
ported rag market continues unsatisfactory, and is still 
affected by the fluctuations of foreign exchange. Prices 
are strictly nominal. 


Waste Paper 


Board mill interest in the lower grades of paper stock 
has fallen off for the time being. Offerings of the various 
grades, however, are not excessive, and quotations are 
well maintained. The higher grades of waste paper con- 
tinue to exhibit a strong undertone. Hard and soft white 
shavings and book stock continue firm. 


Twine 


During the past week, most of the business transacted 
in the local twine market was along routine lines. While 
demand for the various grades is light, inquiries for fu- 
ture account are fairly numerous, some of which should 
develop into good orders. Despite keen competition, no 
radical price changes have been recorded. 


Swedish Pulp Prices Unsatisfactory 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHInctTon, D. C., May 18, 1932.—There has been no 
change in the unfavorable condition in the Scandinavian 
pulp and paper industries according to a radiogram from 
Commercial Attache MacLean, at Oslo. The strike in the 
Swedish pulp mills has not improved pulp prices nor has 
it helped sales in other countries. The recently enacted 
duties on paper and paper manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom is expected to further hamper sales in lines not 
heretofore affected, while no benefit is expected from the 
reduction in duties on wrapping paper. 


Patent Rights Awarded 
[FROM OUR REGULAk CORRESPONDENT] 

GLENs Fa tts, N. Y., May 14, 1932.—A patent has been 
awarded to T. M. Avery, of this city, for his invention 
of a window bag which has a body portion composed of 
paper and a transparent window in a wall. A number of 
patentable features are covered by the invention which has 
been taken over by the Union Bag and Paper Company. 
Mr. Avery holds the position as manager of the several 
factories controlled by the concern. 

Announcement is also made by the government of the 
issuance of patent rights to W. L. Wright and L. D. 
Pierce, of Fulton, for the invention of a hood capping 
container which have been assigned to the Oswego Falls 
Corporation. Application for patent was made in 1925. 


Maine Superintendents To Meet 


The spring meeting of the Northeastern Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Belgrade Hotel, Belgrade Lakes, 


Friday and Saturday, June 24 and 25. Friday will be 
devoted to golf tournaments for the superintendents and 
their guests. Saturday will be featured by a program for 
the ladies, a business session, and in the evening, the 
banquet and dancing. H. J. Desmond of the Keyes Fibre 
Company of Waterville is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 
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Arthur BD. Little, Jue. 
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Market Quotations 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, May 18, 1932. 


BLANC FIXE. 
is practically unchanged. Prices are holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in 
bulk; while the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 
334 cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand ffor bleaching 
powder is fairly persistent. The contract movement is 
seasonal. Prices are generally holding to previously 
quoted levels. Bleaching powder is selling at from $1.75 
to $2.00 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues quiet. Domes- 
tic standard ground is still quoted at 6 cents and finely 
ground at 7 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground 
is selling at 8%4 cents and finely ground at 9% cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—No radical changes were reported 
in the caustic soda market. Prices generally remain un- 
changed. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.50 to 
$2.55; while the flake and the ground are selling at from 
$2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is moderately 
active. Contract shipments are moving with regularity. 
Imported china clay is still quoted at from $11 to $13 
per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay is 
selling at from $7 to $11 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Most of the business transacted in the 
chlorine market during the past week was routine. The 
contract movement is fairly heavy. Prices remain un- 
changed. Chlorine is quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in 
tanks, or multi-unit cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is easier. The grades of 
gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted at from 
$3.45 to $3.95 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works. Wood 
rosin is still selling at $2.80 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Steadiness prevails in the salt cake 
market. Prices are generally holding to schedule. Salt 
cake is quoted at from $15 to $16; chrome salt cake at 
from $12 to $13 per ton, in bulk, at works. Imported 
salt cake is selling at from $14 to $15 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Supplies are moving into consumption 
in good volume. Prices are steady. Quotations on soda 
ash, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
in bulk, 1.00; in bags, $1.25; and in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—tThere were no further changes reported in 
the starch market. Paper mill demand is moderately ac- 
tive. The contract movement is seasonal. Special paper 
making starch is still quoted at $2.44 per 100 pounds, in 
bags; and at $2.71 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Some improvement 
was noticed in the demand for sulphate of alumina. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Commercial grades are quoted at 
from $1.25 to $1.40; while iron free is selling at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 


TALC.—Conditions in the talc market are fairly satis- 
factory. Prices are holding to formerly quoted levels. 
Domestic tale is offered at from $16 to "$18 per ton, in 
bulk, at mine; while imported talc is selling at from $18 
to $22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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The Key to Better Pulp “M & Ww’ 
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Air Washed Clay—Ground Clay—Crude Clay 


SM NAMELE 
Capacity 100,000 tons per year. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


230 Park Ave. 
New York 
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clay will give that increased opacity that you have been looking 


4 pROdY “ie 
The white pigment of highest known opacity value. Technically 


it is the whitest and brightest of all white pigments. 


It has the highest hiding power and tinting strength and the 
greatest resistance to chemical change of any known white 


opaque pigment. 
Rayox may also be successfully used to increase the finish and 


opacity of your coating solution. 


